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Race,  crime  & the  police 

Hot-button  incidents,  damning  reports  crowd  the  spotlight 


NYPD  under  fire  over 
killing  of  unarmed  man 


Statistics  may  in  fact  show  that  New 
York  City's  plummeting  crime  rate  has 
been  achieved  with  significantly  less 
firepower  than  has  been  used  by  police 
m years  past,  yet  the  numbers  trotted 
out  by  New  York’s  Mayor  and  Police 
Commissioner  have  done  little  if  any- 
thing to  quell  a barrage  of  questions, 
protests  and  demands  for  substantial 
changes  in  the  Police  Department's  hir- 
ing and  training  methods  in  the  after- 
math of  the  killing  of  an  unarmed  Afri- 
can immigrant  who  died  in  a hail  of 
police  gunfire  on  Feb.  4. 

Amadou  Diallo  was  hit  19  times  by 
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four  white  police  officers,  members  of 
an  elite  crime-fighting  unit,  who  fired 
4 1 rounds  at  the  22-year-old  street  ped- 
dler from  Guinea  in  West  Africa.  His 
death  has  become  a rallying  point  for 
civil  libertarians,  black  activists  and 
others,  including  some  city  officials, 
trying  to  push  through  objectives  such 
as  a residency  requirement  for  police 
and  the  intensified  hiring  of  minorities 
to  bnng  the  department  to  a level  re- 
flective of  the  city's  racial  makeup  — 
the  latter  goal  one  that  is  not  at  odds 
with  stated  NYPD  aims. 

It  remains  unclear  why  the  officers 
fired  at  Diallo  as  he  stood  m the  vesti- 
bule of  his  Bronx  apartment  building 
at  12:44  A.M.  that  night  OflTicersSean 
Carroll,  35.  Edward  McMellon.  26, 
Kenneth  Boss,  27.  and  Richard 
Murphy,  26,  who  have  kept  silent  re- 
garding the  incident,  were  assigned  to 
the  Street  Cnmcs  Unit,  a plainclothes 
squad  that  focuses  pnmanly  on  taking 
illegal  guns  off  the  street.  In  the  past 
two  years,  the  unit  has  grown  from  1 38 
officers  to  a current  staffing  level  of 
380,  and  the  swift  expansion  has  left 
some  law  enforcement  observers  con- 
cerned about  both  the  training  and  su- 
pervision of  hundreds  of  newly  as- 
signed officers. 

The  four  involved  in  the  shooting 
were  apparently  patrolling  the  victim’s 
neighborhood  in  an  unmarked  car  in- 
vestigating a pattern  of  serial  40  rapes 
and  robberies  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  when  they  came  upon  Diallo. 
said  police.  One  official  who  spoke  to 
The  New  York  Times  on  condition  of 
anonymity  said  the  officers  described 
the  victim  as  "acting  suspicious."  They 


Findings  released  in  February  from 
the  nation's  first  comprehensive  exami- 
nation of  American  Indians  and  crime 
appear  to  confirm  the  belief  that  while 
Indians  are  no  longer  the  target  of  an- 
nihilation. they  are  still  very  much  the 
target  of  violence  by  whites. 

The  study,  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Jusuce  Statistics,  found  the  country's 
2.3  million  Indians  likely  to  become  the 
victims  of  violent  crime  at  a rate  more 
than  twice  the  national  average  and  well 
above  that  of  any  other  racial  or  ethnic 
group  in  the  country.  Nearly  one-third 
of  all  Native  American  victims,  the  re- 
port said,  are  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  24  — the  highest  per  capiu  rate  of 
violence  experienced  by  any  racial 
group  when  broken  down  by  age. 

And  in  contrast  to  intraracial  vio- 
lence experienced  by  both  blacks  and 


did  not  communicate  over  their  radios 
before  approaching  him,  so  investiga- 
tors do  not  know  what  prompted  the 
officers'  interest  in  Diallo  in  the  first 
place.  Nor  is  it  known  why  they  began 
shooting. 

“We  don't  know  what  happened, 
because  we  haven't  spoken  to  them,  but 
it  looks  like  one  guy  may  have  panicked 
and  the  rest  followed  suit,"  another  de- 
partment official  told  The  Times.  No 
weapon  was  found  on  Diallo.  A pager 
and  a wallet  were  found  next  to  the 


whiles.  70  percent  of  those  who  vic- 
umize  Indians  are  members  of  other 
racial  groups.  In  nearly  every  category 
covered  by  the  repon,  including  domes- 
tic violence,  murder,  rape  and  sexual 
assault,  whites  were  the  pnmary  offend- 
ers in  crimes  against  Indians. 

Some  60  percent  of  respondents 
who  were  victims  of  rape,  robbery  and 
aggravated  assault  desenbed  their  at- 
tacker as  white.  Other  studies,  accord- 
ing to  The  New  York  Times,  have 
shown  that  69  percent  of  those  com- 
mitting violent  crimes  against  whites 
are  white,  and  81  percent  those  com- 
mitting violent  offenses  against  blacks 
are  themselves  black 

"This  may  actually  represent  a 
downturn  in  violence  over  the  centu- 
ncs  since  we  first  encountered  Europe- 
ans." said  Suzan  Shown  Haijo.  prcsi- 


body.  It  is  unclear  whether  the  officers 
could  have  mistaken  the  beeper  for  a 
weapon. 

What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  the 
shooting  has  reopened  a fissure  be- 
tween the  city's  black  community  and 
the  police  department,  one  that  hud 
barely  begun  to  heal  — if  it  had  at  all 
— in  the  wake  of  the  police  beating  of 
Haitian  immigrant  Abner  Louimujust 
two  years  ago.  The  Diallo  shooting  has 
also  prompted  ugly  allegations  to  re- 
emerge  about  innocent  black  and  His- 


’ crime 

dent  of  the  Morning  Star  Institute,  an 
Indian-nghts  advocacy  group  In  Wash- 
ington. Harjo,  who  is  pan  Cheyenne 
and  part  Muscogee,  told  The  Times;  “At 
least  It's  not  genocidal  Now  they  arc 
taking  Indians  out  one  by  one." 

Relying  on  data  collected  from  1992 
to  1996  by  the  National  Crime  Victim- 
ization Survey,  the  repon  found  that  SS 
percent  of  those  who  committed  cnmcs 
against  Indians  reportedly  did  so  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol.  Indians  are  the 
most  likely  of  all  races  to  indicate  that 
an  attacker  had  been  dnnking  at  the  time 
of  the  incident.  Indians  are  also  arrested 
at  a higher  rate  than  other  groups  for 
alcohol-related  offenses  — more  than 
double  the  rate  for  the  overall  popula- 
tion during  1996  for  DUIs  and  public 
drunkenness.  Drug  arrests,  however, 
were  lower  than  average. 


panic  re.sidents  stopped,  frisked  and 
generally  hassled  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhixHls  by  overrealous  officers 
The  Street  Cnmcs  Unit  makes  up 
just  2 percent  of  the  NYPD's  sworn 
ranks,  yet  the  unit's  members  scire  40 
percent  of  illegal  guns  confiscated  in 
the  city.  In  1997.  Street  Cnmcs  offic- 
ers fnsked  18.023  people,  and  27,061 
lust  year.  Those  encounters  resulted  in 
only  4,899  arrests  in  1997  and  4.647  in 
1998,  which  critics  say  means  that 
Continued  on  Page  10 


In  coses  of  rape  or  sexual  assault, 
whites  were  named  as  assailants  by  In- 
dian victims  82  percent  of  the  time. 
Blacks  were  reported  us  sexual  assail- 
ants in  6 percent  of  such  cases,  and  other 
races  12  percent. 

Intimate  and  family  violence  was 
also  strikingly  interracial.  Although  the 
percentage  of  domestic  abuse  was 
found  to  be  about  the  same  os  is  found 
in  other  races  — representing  about  9 
percent  of  all  violent  victimizations  — 
75  peicent  of  intimate  victimizations 
and  25  percent  of  faimly  violence  were 
found  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  of- 
fenders of  a different  race 

Alcohol  and  racism  fuel  much  of  the 
violent  crime  committed  against  Indi- 
ans, said  Sidney  Hamng.  u profes.sor 
at  the  City  University  of  New  York 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Report  rips  London  police 
for  “institutional  racism” 

Botched  handling  of  bias  murder  sparks  proposals  for  reform 


During  the  first  crucial  hours  af- 
ter the  murder  of  a black  teen-ager 
in  London,  the  city's  famed  Metro- 
politan Police  failed  miserably  in 
coordinating  the  hunt  for  the  boy’s 
killers,  and  its  apparent  lack  of  in- 
terest in  solving  the  case  ultimately 
led  to  the  alleged  murderers'  release. 

Those  damning  conclusions  are 
among  the  key  findings  of  an  800- 
page  report,  prepared  by  a retired 
British  High  Court  Justice,  that  is 
considered  the  most  comprehensive 
examination  of  racism  in  Britain's 
police  service  in  the  past  20  years. 

Sir  William  Maepherson,  the 
report's  author,  found  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  to  be  plagued  with  what 
he  called  institutional  racism,  or  “the 
collective  failure  of  an  organization 
to  provide  an  appropriate  profes- 
sional service  to  people  because  of 
their  color,  culture  or  ethnic  origin." 
The  review  makes  70  recommenda- 
tions for  sweeping  changes  within 


the  Mel  that  are  designed  to  effect  a 
fundamental  transfomiution  in  Britain's 
race  relations. 

The  report’s  release  in  February 
capped  an  eight-month  inquiry 
prompted  by  the  1993  death  of  Stephen 
Lawrence,  the  18-year-old  son  of  Ja- 
maican immigrants,  who  was  set  upon 
in  South  London  by  a group  of  wliite 
youths  who  used  a racial  epithet,  ac- 
cording to  one  witness.  The  young 
man's  death  galvanized  not  only 
London's  minority  community,  but  to 
a large  extent  blacks  and  Asians 
throughout  Britain. 

Constant  pressure  has  been  brought 
to  bear  during  the  pa.st  six  years  by 
Lawrence's  parents,  who  enlisted  the 
aid  of  an  aggressive  team  of  lawyers 
and  civil-right  leaders.  When  none  of 
the  five  youths  who  were  identified  by 
numerous  informants  as  the  likely  kill- 
ers were  brought  to  uial  because  pros- 
ecutors said  there  was  insufficient  evi- 
dence, Doreen  and  Neville  Lawrence 


brought  a private  prosecution  against 
them  — much  tlic  same  way  that  the 
parents  of  Ron  Goldbcig  and  Nicolc 
Simpson  filed  a wrongful-death  suit 
uguiiLst  OJ.  Simpson  after  his  acquit- 
tal on  murder  charges. 

Widespread  outrage  was  stoked, 
however,  when  the  Lawrences'  ac- 
tion failed  and  the  defendants 
smirkingly  refused  to  answer  ques- 
tions on  the  advice  of  their  lawyers. 
At  the  same  time  that  even  Bntiun's 
right-leaning  newspapers  look  up  the 
family's  cause  and  the  case  became 
the  subject  of  docu-dramas  and  a hit 
play,  the  Government  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  case,  widening 
Its  inquiry  to  include  an  examination 
of  the  country’s  police  culture. 

According  to  The  Daily  Mail,  a 
London  tabloid,  the  sweeping  new 
definition  of  the  phrase  “insiituiiomil 
racism"  was  carefully  drawn  up  to 
avoid  the  implication  that  all  offic- 
Continued  on  Page  II 


BJS  study  shines  spotlight 
on  “white-on-red 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Police  said  ihai 
of  1 .700  convicled  sex  offenders,  about 
650  have  yet  to  register  under  the  state '.s 
new  Megan's  Law  statute.  Investigators 
said  they  did  nut  have  the  resources  to 
track  down  and  iirTCsl  the  unregistered 
offenders. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — A 
man  who  allegedly  shot  u police  ofTiccr 
has  also  been  charged  in  the  killing.s  of 
three  Starbucks  colTcc  shop  employees 
in  Georgetown  Carl  Derek  Havord 
Cooper,  29,  allegedly  shot  the  employ- 
ees during  a botched  robbery.  He  faces 
attempted  murder  charges  in  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  off-duty  Maryland  police  of- 
ficer. 

MARYLAND  — Amid  massive  back- 
logs in  Baltimore's  courts,  ajudge  will 
be  assigned  to  the  city  jail  in  order  to 
expedite  felony  and  misdemeanor  pro- 
ceedings in  a jailhousc  courtroom.  Pub- 
lic safety  officials  said  the  move  could 
save  $21  million  and  handle  hundreds 
of  ca.ses.  Critics  charged  that  holding 
court  in  Jail  could  entice  defendants  to 
plead  guilty  in  order  to  gain  their  free- 
dom. 

The  Baltimore  City  Council  is  con- 
sidering a resolution,  introduced  March 
15,  that  would  create  a civilian  police 
review  board.  The  board  would  have 
subpoena  power  to  call  witnesses, 
gather  evidence  and  discipline  officers. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Public  sup- 
port has  been  overwhelming  for  Bos- 
ton Police  Officer  Kenny  Conley.  29. 
who  is  the  only  officer  facing  prison 
for  the  January  1995  beating  of  plain- 
clothes officer  Michael  Cox.  whom 
police  believed  to  be  a suspect  they  had 
been  chasing.  Conley  was  convicted  of 
perjury  in  the  case,  and  was  sentenced 
to  34  months  in  prison.  He  is  free  pend- 
ing appeal. 

The  City  of  Boston  paid  $62,500  on 
Feb.  1 9 to  Jose  de  la  Rosa,  who  claimed 
in  a Federal  civil  lawsuit  that  two  rogue 
police  officers  falsely  charged  him  with 
cocaine  trafficking  and  stole  money 
from  him.  Del.  Walter  F.  Robinson 
pleaded  guilty  last  March  to  stealing 
over  $200,000  from  drug  dealers,  gam- 
blers and  innocent  bystanders.  He  had 
resigned  in  1996  and  is  now  serving  a 
three-year  Federal  prison  sentence.  Det. 
John  Brazil  resigned  from  the  force  on 
March  10. 

Five  Boston  officers  were  stripped 
of  their  badges  in  early  March  after  test- 
ing positive  for  drugs.  Under  the  drug 
policy,  officers  lose  their  service  weap- 
ons and  badges  for  45  days  and  are  re- 
quired to  attend  rehabilitation  classes 
for  three  months. 

Capt.  Richard  Pimental,  54.  was 
placed  on  two  years  probation  follow- 
ing his  conviction  on  larceny  charges 
March  4 for  stealing  a gun  from  the 
Taunton  Police  Department.  Pimental. 
who  talked  lough  against  cnminals  as 
the  self-styled  “Capt.  Good"  on  his 
cable  TV  show,  was  suspended  with- 
out pay. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Newark  Sgt. 
Henberto  Gonzalez  shot  and  killed  his 


girlfriend,  fellow  Officer  Magaliz 
Laboy,  before  he  committed  suicide 
with  his  service  pistol  Feb.  17.  Laboy 
had  obtained  a protection  order  against 
Gonzalez,  who  three  years  ago  was  tem- 
porarily placed  on  restricted  duty  and 
stripped  of  his  service  weapon. 

The  prosecutor's  office  in  Ocean 
County  has  distributed  more  than  2,(X)0 
trigger  locks  to  liKal  gun  owners,  in  a 
program  patterned  after  one  in  Naples. 
Fla.  The  locks  were  purchased  for  $2 
each  with  seized  drug  money,  and  arc 
distributed  along  with  gun  safety  litera- 
ture. 

A bill  in  the  state  Assembly  (hat 
would  have  sent  all  domestic  violence 
cases  to  Supenor  Court  was  scaled  back 
earlier  this  month  to  become  a pilot 
project  operating  only  in  Essex  County. 
Officials  said  the  state  court  system  was 
simply  too  overwhelmed  to  handle  the 
25.000  cases  a year. 

NEW  YORK  — A unanimous  deci- 
sion by  the  state’s  highest  court  on  Feb. 
18  held  that  the  New  York  City  police 
commissioner  may  summarily  dismiss 
a police  officer  convicled  of  a felony, 
but  ihat  in  the  case  of  a misdemeanor, 
the  commissioner  must  convene  a hear- 
ing. The  decision  by  the  stale  Court  of 
Appeals  grew  out  of  two  lawsuits  filed 
by  former  officers  who  had  been  ar- 
rested for  misdemeanors  white  off  duty. 
Michael  Foley  and  Dennis  Griffin  both 
contended,  and  the  appellate  court 
agreed,  that  they  were  wrongfully  and 
summarily  fired  after  the  crimes. 

Andre  Formey,  an  off-duty  New 
York  City  police  officer,  was  arrested 
on  drug  charges  Feb.  1 8 in  North  Caro- 
lina. Formey  was  allegedly  carrying  a 
kilogram  of  crack  cocaine  when  he  was 
pulled  over  by  police  on  Interstate  40. 
about  15  miles  west  of  Wilmington. 

A missing  key  witness  has  scuttled 
a case  against  two  Chinese  nationals  ac- 
cused of  trying  to  sell  the  body  parts  of 
executed  Chinese  prisoners.  Charges 
against  Cheng  Yong  Wang.  42.  and 
Xingqi  Fu,  36.  were  dismissed  March 
15  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Manhattan 
when  it  was  found  that  the  witness.  Paul 
Risenhoover,  had  left  the  country  and 
refused  to  testify. 

Murders  in  New  York  City  have  in- 
creased by  5.5  percent  this  year  through 
March  7,  compared  to  the  same  period 
last  year.  Domestic  violence  killings, 
which  are  up  50  percent  this  year,  were 
cited  as  a key  factor.  The  ciiywide  mur- 
der rate  is  still  down  24  percent  com- 
pared to  two  years  ago. 

A suspect  was  arrested  Feb.  26  in 
the  1972  killing  of  Joseph  Dcstefano, 
35.  by  a detective  assigned  to  research 
unsolved  cases.  Dei.  John  Krol  had 
been  passing  out  sketches  of  the  sus- 
pect. Joseph  Carfagno.  a 72-year-old 
bookmaker  and  convicted  rapist,  near 
a hotel  where  Carfagno  once  worked, 
when  the  detective  recognized  the  sus- 
pect standing  on  the  street. 

New  York  City  police  officers  are 
outraged  at  a recent  $660,000  award  by 
a Federal  jury  to  David  McClary,  33. 
who  was  convicted  of  killing  Edward 
Byrne,  a rookie  officer,  in  Queens  in 
1988.  The  Jury  agreed  with  McClary 's 
claim  that  his  rights  had  been  violated 
when  prison  officials  kept  him  locked 
in  a tiny  cell. 


Trial  began  March  2 in  the  case 
against  New  York  City  Police  Officer 
Richard  Molloy.  who  is  charged  with 
second-degree  murder  in  the  1996 
shooting  of  Patrick  Hesselan  Phelan,  an 
Irish  immigrant.  Molloy  maintains  that 
Phelan  grabbed  his  gun  and  shot  him- 
self in  the  eye.  Molloy  was  off  duty  and 
had  been  drinking  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
cident. 

Sgt.  Dexter  Brown,  36.  is  suing  New 
York  City  for  $31  million  in  connec- 
tion with  a February  1998  incident  in 
which  he  was  shot  in  the  back  during 
an  undercover  drug  sting.  Brown 
charges  that  city  officials  covered  up  a 
deliberate  shooting  by  a backup  officer, 
who  also  shot  an  unarmed  suspect. 
Brown  suffered  permanent  nerve  dam- 
age from  the  shooting. 

New  York  City  police  charged 
Arohn  Kee.  25,  with  three  unsolved 
murders  March  2 after  secretly  taking 
a DNA  sample  from  him.  Kee  was  ar- 
rested in  an  unrelated  theft  case  on  Feb. 
8.  but  DNA  samples  tied  him  to  mur- 
ders and  rapes  in  Harlem  in  1991  and 
1997. 

Complaints  of  racial  discrimination 
have  splintered  the  Mamaroneck  Police 
Department,  with  the  Westchester 
County  town  having  recently  settled 
three  combined  civil  rights  lawsuits  for 
an  undisclosed  sum.  The  trial  involv- 
ing three  minority  officers.  Cedric 
Winn.  Jason  Lassiter  and  Peter  Persaud, 
ignited  charges  that  a racist  broadcast 
was  played  over  the  police  radio,  and 
that  racial  epithets  were  made  against 
some  of  the  officers. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — No  Federal  civil 
rights  charges  will  be  filed  against  the 
white  officers  who  suffocated  Jonny 
Gammage,  a black  motorist,  in  1995. 
Bill  Lann  Lee.  the  acting  assistant  at- 
torney general  in  chaige  of  the  Justice 
Department's  civil  rights  division,  said 
there  was  not  enough  evidence  to  sup- 
port charges  that  officers  used  unrea- 
sonable force  to  subdue  Gammage  af- 
ter a traffic  stop.  Convictions  were  not 
reached  in  trials  of  three  officers  in- 
volved in  the  case. 

Pornographic  pictures  of  young  girls 
were  discovered  on  a Parkside  police 
computer.  Investigators,  who  found  a 
dozen  photographs  in  the  computer  re- 
cycling bin.  were  not  yet  sure  who  had 
downloaded  the  pictures. 


ALABAMA  — 1\vo  men  have  report- 
edly admitted  to  the  fatal  beating  of 
Billy  Jack  Gaither,  39.  because  he  made 
a homosexual  advance  to  them.  Steven 
Eric  Mullins.  25.  and  Charles  Monroe 
Butler  Jr,  21.  allegedly  beat  Gaither 
with  an  ax  handle  Feb.  19  and  placed 
his  body  on  a pile  of  burning  tires.  Au- 
thorities say  Butler  emerged  as  a sus- 
pect when  he  told  a friend  about  the 
crime. 

ARKANSAS  — Jury  selection  got 
under  way  March  1 in  the  trial  of  Chevie 
Kehoc,  26.  one  of  two  men  charged 
with  murder  and  the  stockpiling  of  mili* 
lary-slylc  weapons  to  create  an  Aryan 
People’s  Republic  in  the  Pacific  North- 


west. Kehoe,  of  Colville,  Wash.,  had 
allegedly  stockpiled  weapons  in  Spo- 
kane and  supplied  them  to  a white  su- 
premacist gang  active  in  the  Midwest. 
Kehoe  and  Danny  Lee.  26,  of  Yukon. 
Okla.,  are  charged  with  murdering  Ar- 
kansas gun  dealer  William  Mueller  and 
his  wife  and  stepdaughter 

A woman  who  alleged  that  she  was 
raped  last  March  by  Brian  Holland,  then 
a 25-year-old  Little  Rock  police  officer, 
has  filed  a Federal  lawsuit  against  the 
city,  the  ex-officer  and  another  officer, 
Donald  M,  Wood.  Holland,  who  re- 
signed in  May  for  violating  departmen- 
tal rules  by  having  sex  while  on  the  job, 
was  acquitted  of  rape  by  a jury  last 
October. 

A special  state  forfeiture  fund  set  up 
to  assist  law  enforcement  agencies 
found  itself  $387,000  richer  last  month, 
after  it  was  presented  with  the  proceeds 
from  drug  money  seized  in  busts  in 
Crittenden  County  between  December 
1987  and  June  1998. 

Pulaski  County  Prosecuting  Attor- 
ney Larry  Jegley  has  ruled  that 
Sherwood  Police  Lieut.  Kel  Nicholson 
was  Justified  in  shooting  a suspected 
bank  robber  last  Nov.  24.  Nicholson 
shot  Cory  Bryles  as  the  suspect  was 
wrestling  over  another  officer’s 
weapon. 

FLORIDA  — The  Florida  Supreme 
Court  ruled  March  11  that  abused 
spouses  can  Justifiably  kill  their  mates 
even  though  they  fail  to  leave  home  to 
avoid  the  violence.  In  reversing  a stand 
it  look  1 7 years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court 
quashed  a lower  court's  ruling  in  the 
case  of  Kathleen  Weiand,  who  fatally 
shot  her  husband  in  1994. 

GEORGIA  — Fines  of  up  to  $50 
would  be  added  to  the  pienalties  for  DUI 
and  drug-related  crimes  in  order  to  pay 
for  lab  tests,  under  a proposal  by  Gov, 
Roy  E,  Barnes.  The  fines  are  expected 
to  raise  over  $2  million  per  year. 

A $2,000  annual  pay  raise  for  po- 
lice was  added  to  the  Atlanta  City 
Council's  1999  budget  in  February.  The 
full  council  was  expected  to  approve 
the  budget  proposal.  Police  union  offi- 
cials had  criticized  Mayor  Bill 
Campbell  for  delaying  the  raise. 

A pay  study  has  found  that  salaries 
for  Clayton  police  were  below  average, 
compared  to  the  public  safety  salaries 
of  other  metro  governments.  County 
commissioners  met  last  month  to  dis- 
cuss pay  raises. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Columbus  Police 
Chief  Donald  Freshour  resigned  March 
10  amid  an  investigation  into  the  han- 
dling of  Crime  Stoppers  and  city  po- 
lice funds.  The  Federal  and  state  inves- 
tigation was  ongoing. 

Stale  senators  rejected  a proposal  to 
spend  $300,000  for  video  cameras  and 
metal  detectors  in  Mississippi's  state- 
house.  The  proposal  was  made  in  re- 
sponse to  violence  last  summer  at  the 
U.S.  Capitol  in  Washington.  D.C. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — A state  Sen- 
ate proposal  would  require  everyone 
arrested  for  a felony  to  give  police  a 
DNA  sample,  which  would  be  collected 
in  a state  data  bank. 

No  one  was  hurt  when  a bomb  ex- 


ploded outside  an  Asheville  abortion 
clinic  on  the  morning  of  March  13.  The 
bomb,  set  in  front  of  the  same  clinic 
that  received  an  anthrax  threat  in  Feb- 
ruary, was  only  partially  discharged. 
Federal  agents  had  been  called  in  to  in- 
vestigate. amid  speculation  that  a fugi- 
tive serial  bombing  suspect.  Eric 
Rudolph,  was  responsible  for  the  blast. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  —Critics  of  the 
state  Highway  Patrol  have  charged  that 
not  enough  women  are  being  recruited 
for  the  Job.  Police  officials  said  that  the 
department  actively  recruits  at  colleges 
and  military  bases,  but  that  the  work  is 
not  appealing  to  many  women. 

VIRGINIA  — Alfred  Martin,  49,  was 
freed  on  Feb.  22  after  serving  IVi 
months  in  Jail  for  fleeing  a jail  work 
crew  and  selling  $10  worth  of  mari- 
juana 25  years  ago.  Martin  moved  to 
Michigan  and  became  a successful 
businessman,  then  was  granted  legal 
asylum  by  the  slate  after  a court  battle. 
His  exemplary  life  did  not  deter  Vir- 
ginia from  seeking  and  winning  his 
extradition  in  the  case. 

Kenneth  W.  Cauihome,  30.  a 10- 
year  veteran  of  the  Richmond  Police 
Department,  was  charged  March  8 with 
using  the  department's  gasoline  card  to 
fuel  his  own  vehicle.  Cauthome,  who 
has  been  on  administrative  leave  since 
Feb.  9,  was  the  second  Richmond  of- 
ficer in  less  than  a month  to  be  charged 
with  embezzlement.  Thomas  Francis 
Small  pleaded  guilty  Feb.  18  to  taking 
money  that  had  been  seized  from  a drug 
suspect. 

A man  whose  crime  record  was  not 
properly  cleared  is  suing  the  state  over 
the  error.  Victor  J.  Mottley  contends 
that  he  has  lost  Jobs  and  possible  pro- 
motions because  his  record  lists  him  as 
a convict,  even  though  he  was  acquit- 
ted in  August  1997  of  soliciting  a pros- 
titute. 


ILLINOIS  — A bill  currently  advanc- 
ing through  the  slate  Legislature  would 
assign  an  orange  license  plate  to  driv- 
ers with  two  or  more  DUI  convictions. 

On  March  9.  James  H.  Camp  be- 
came the  second  Chicago  tactical  of- 
ficer this  year  to  be  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty,  and  the  third  since  August.  Camp 
was  slain  while  attempting  to  pull  a 
robbery  suspect  from  a vehicle.  Officer 
John  C.  Knight.  39,  was  shot  Jan.  12 
when  he  stopped  a vehicle  for  a traffic 
violation,  and  Michael  Ceriale,  26,  was 
shot  Aug.  21  during  a drug  surveillance 
operation. 

A cocaine  cargo  with  a street  value 
of  $143  million  was  confiscated  last 
month  in  a raid  on  a Chicago  car  de- 
tailing shop.  Police  said  two  of  the  sus- 
pects were  high  ranking  members  of  a 
Mexican  drug  ring. 

A 10-year-old  girl,  who  recognized 
her  father  in  surveillance  pictures 
shown  on  television,  helped  authorities 
arrest  two  men  wanted  in  connection 
with  the  rape  and  killing  of  two  women. 
The  girl,  whose  identity  was  withheld, 
told  her  teacher  what  she  had  seen  and 
school  officials  in  turn  called  police. 
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More  than  half  of  the  nearly  2.600 
felons  jailed  under  the  state's  “iruth-in- 
scntencing"  law  will  be  freed  before 
2005.  now  that  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  recently  struck  down  the  law. 

INDIANA  — A rookie  state  trooper. 
Richard  T.  Gaston,  29,  was  killed  when 
a tractor-trailer  slammed  into  his  cruiser 
while  he  was  parked  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  Indiana  Toll  Road.  TWo  occupants 
of  the  sport  utility  vehicle  he  had  pulled 
over  — a 66-year-oId  man  and  his 
grandson  — were  also  killed.  Investi- 
gators were  still  seeking  the  cause  of 
the  accident,  which  occurred  just  west 
of  South  Bend. 

Cumberland  police  officials  last 
month  began  distributing  free  trigger 
locks  to  local  gun  owners.  About  SO  of 
the  safety  devices,  which  use  key  locks, 
were  made  available. 

MICHIGAN  — Some  law  enforce- 
ment officials  are  criticizing  the  state's 
new  Internet-based  list  of  sex  offend- 
ers. saying  it  is  incomplete  and  inaccu- 
rate. The  list,  accessible  at 
www.mipsor.state.mi.us,  contains  the 
names,  home  addresses  and  crimes  of 
10,000  sex  offenders,  but  citizens  have 
been  unable  to  decipher  the  list’s  crime 
codes,  and  say  the  list  lacks  detail  about 
crimes,  such  as  information  about  when 
they  were  committed.  Numerous  errors 
have  also  raised  doubts  about  the  use- 
fulness of  the  list.  One  person’s  house 
was  inaccurately  listed  as  the  home  of 
a jailed  sex  offender,  and  other  people 
have  been  wrongfully  harassed  because 
of  errors.  Police  said  slate  law  prevents 
them  from  listing  any  other  informa- 
tion about  sex  offenders.  The  ACLU 
has  contested  the  list  in  a court  case  that 
could  be  decided  next  month. 

OHIO  — Timothy  W.  Johnson,  a 
former  auxiliary  police  officer  in 
Sharonville,  filed  a lawsuit  in  Febru- 
ary alleging  that  he  was  subject  to  ra- 
cial discrimination  and  harassment. 
Johnson  claimed  he  was  fired  in  1997 
after  receiving  harsher  treatment  than 
his  white  colleagues.  Police  Chief  Mike 
Schappa  said  Johnson  had  violated  de- 
partment regulations,  failed  to  meet 
service  requirements  and  left  the  depart- 
ment voluntarily.  Three  other  lawsuits 
by  former  Sharonville  Police  Depart- 
ment employees,  alleging  sexual  ha- 
rassment and  age  discrimination,  are 
pending. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — A former  po- 
lice chief  of  Gauley  Bridge,  Lee  Ed- 
ward Jones.  38,  was  convicted  on 
March  1 2 of  54  counts  of  sexual  assault 
against  three  boys.  Male  witnesses 
ranging  in  age  from  14  to  27  testified 
about  acts  occurring  between  1983  and 
1995.  Jones  testified  at  trial  that  the  ac- 
cusations were  part  of  a conspiracy 
against  him  by  the  State  Police  and 
prosecutors. 


IOWA  — The  father  of  a young  drug 
informant  has  sued  law  enforcement 
officials  in  Estherville  after  his  1 5-year- 
old  son  was  killed  by  young  men  in  a 
drug  gang.  Gregory  Erickson  Sr. 
charges  that  his  son.  Gregory  Jt,  was 
placed  in  harm's  way  by  police  despite 


the  child's  own  drug  use  and  emotional 
instability.  The  boy  was  allegedly  shot 
over  large  drug  debts  he  owed  to  the 
gang. 

KANSAS  — Shawnee  County  Sheriff 
Dave  Meneley  says  he  is  the  target  of  a 
conspiracy  to  discredit  him  by  Topeka 
Mayor  John  Wagnon  and  The  Topeka 
Capital-Journal,  and  insists  he  has  no 
intention  of  resigning.  County  commis- 
sioners have  called  on  Meneley  to  re- 
sign over  a former  deputy’s  cocaine 
addiction  and  the  theft  of  drugs  from 
an  evidence  locker. 

MINNESOTA  — A bill  requiring  life 
sentences  for  criminals  convicted  of 
three  violent  felonies  is  expected  to  be 
approved  by  the  state  House,  follow- 
ing its  endorsement  by  the  House  Crime 
Prevention  Committee,  but  the  measure 
is  expected  to  face  an  uphill  fight  in  the 
Senate. 

MISSOURI  — Gregory  Bowman, 
who  is  serving  life  without  parole  for 
the  1978  murders  of  two  women,  was 
tricked  into  a confession  by  a St.  Clair 
County  sheriff's  deputy,  according  to  a 
published  report.  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  reported  that  Sgt.  Robert 
Miller  admitted  to  having  another  in- 
mate promise  to  arrange  Bowman’s  es- 
cape ifhe  confessed  to  the  crimes.  Bow- 
man. who  had  confessed  to  a separate 
abduction  and  had  served  time  for  an 
attempted  rape,  said  he  agreed  because 
he  felt  he  had  a solid  alibi  in  the  case. 
Former  FBI  special  agent  Robert 
Ressler,  one  of  the  nation's  leading  ex- 
perts dn  serial  offenders  and  criminal 
profiling,  said  he  believes  the  real  sus- 
pect is  Dale  R.  Anderson,  a former  jailer 
now  serving  life  in  prison  for  a double 
homicide. 

An  8-year-old  girl  and  a 6-year-old 
boy  are  the  suspects  in  the  death  of  3- 
year-old  Ciara  Horner,  according  to 
Pacific  Police  Chief  Ronald  Reed.  The 
girl  was  found  naked  in  a field  on  Feb. 
19.  and  died  of  hypothermia.  The  girl’s 
mother,  who  was  passed  out  drunk  at 
the  lime  of  the  death,  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  child  endangermeni. 

More  than  three  tons  of  marijuana 
were  found  hidden  in  a trucker’s  cargo 
of  hot  peppers  on  March  10.  authori- 
ties said.  The  bust,  which  occurred  at  a 
weighing  station  on  Interstate  44.  was 
prompted  when  Inspectors’  suspicions 
were  aroused  by  an  out-of-date  log- 
book. The  driver,  Abbas  Amir 
Shambayaty,  28.  was  charged  in  the 
case. 

Three  former  Miller  County 
Sheriff’s  Department  jailers  have  been 
arrested  on  corruption-related  charges. 
Peter  S.  Armstrong,  Trevor  J. 
Plemmons  and  Timothy  N.  Scott  face 
a variety  of  counts  that  included  per- 
mitting escape,  acceding  to  corruption 
and  delivery  or  concealment  of  narcot- 
ics on  the  premises  ofa  county  jail.  An 
arrest  warrant  has  been  issued  for  an- 
other former  jailer.  Eric  Taylor. 

NEBRASKA  — TWo  trainers  from  the 
Omaha  Police  Department  are  due  to 
conduct  diversity  training  for  Douglas 
County  Department  of  Corrections  of- 
ficers in  March  and  April.  The  training 
sessions  for  jail  managers  and  supervi- 
sors were  prompted  by  concern  that 
double  standards  existed  in  discipline 
and  promotions  for  black  and  white 
officers. 


ARIZONA  — About  100  people 
marched  through  a crime-tom  neigh- 
borhood in  south  Phoenix  on  Feb.  15 
in  hopes  of  ending  a wave  of  blood- 
shed in  which  five  were  killed  and  three 
others  were  injured.  Four  people  were 
found  shot  to  death  in  one  incident. 
Residents  complained  that  community 
leaders  were  not  addressing  the  area's 
persistent  crime  problems. 

A U.S.  Customs  agent  said  he  was 
fired  upon  in  early  March  by  Mexican 
soldiers  who  had  crossed  the  border  into 
southern  Arizona.  The  agent,  who  was 
in  plain  clothes  and  driving  an  un- 
marked vehicle,  said  he  was  respond- 
ing to  a border-monitor  alert  at  the  time 
of  the  incident. 

COLORADO  — Jeremiah  Bamum, 
25,  a Denver  skinhead,  has  been  con- 
victed in  the  1997  shooting  of  a West 
African  at  a bus  stop.  Bamum.  who 
faces  life  in  prison  without  parole,  re- 
portedly killed  Oumar  Dia  because  he 
was  a black  immigrant.  An  alleged  ac- 
complice. Nathan  Thrill,  will  stand  trial 
this  month. 

State  Senator  Ron  Teck  introduced 
a bill  Feb.  24  that  would  make  the  state 
the  only  governmental  jurisdiction  that 
could  sue  gun  or  ammunition  manufac- 
turers. The  bill  is  intended  to  protect 
Colorado  gun  makers  from  product-li- 
ability lawsuits. 

A Denver  drug  bust  on  Feb.  21 
turned  up  262  pounds  of  cocaine,  the 
largest  such  seizure  in  15  years.  Three 
Mexican  nationals  were  arrested  after 
officials  received  a tip  that  a white  Lin- 
coln Continental  would  anive  at  an 
Aurora  motel.  One  of  the  suspects. 
Gerardo  Gonzalez  Quintana.  29.  was 
also  wanted  on  a fugitive  charge. 

NEW  MEXICO  — A Las  Vegas, 
N.M.,  police  officer,  Joseph  Mantclli, 
27,  who  is  awaiting  trial  in  the  shoot- 
ing death  of  a high  school  honor  stu- 
dent in  February  1998,  has  now  been 
charged  with  attacking  a woman  in 
Colorado  on  Feb.  20.  The  recent  arrest 
for  third-degree  assault  and  misde- 
meanor domestic  violence  stem  from 
his  alleged  attack  on  Sherry  Armijo,  20, 
who  said  that  Mantelli  hit  her  and 
pushed  her  during  a confrontation  at  her 
home.  Armijo  had  recently  ended  a re- 
lationship with  Mantelli. 

The  U.S.  Attorney’s  Office  has 
stepped  into  the  civil  case  involving  a 
boy  who  was  kidnapped  and  raped  by 
a Federal  informant,  moving  the  case 
to  Federal  court.  Bernalillo  County 
sheriff’s  deputies  Gregg  Marcantel  and 
Matt  Thomas  are  being  sued  for  alleg- 
edly failing  to  properly  supervise 
Michael  Robinson,  a convicted  child 
rapist  and  confidential  drug  informant, 
allowing  him  to  abduct  and  rape  two 
boys  in  1995.  Robinson  is  currently 
jailed  for  sex  offenses  against  the  two 
boys. 

The  Legislature  is  considering  a bill 
that  would  require  convicted  drunken 
drivers  to  use  ignition  interlock  breath- 


testing devices  in  order  to  start  their  ve- 
hicles. 

OKLAHOMA  — The  state  Senate  is 
again  taking  up  a bill  that  would  allow 
for  the  seizure  and  sale  of  vehicles 
owned  by  people  convicted  of  driving 
under  the  influence  twice  within  10 
years,  provided  that  one  of  the  convic- 
tions involves  bodily  injury  or  property 
damage.  A similar  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year,  but  failed  to  win  approval 
by  the  House. 

At  least  39  melhamphetaminc  labs 
have  been  busted  so  for  this  year  in 
Oklahoma,  a number  that  has  law  en- 
forcement officials  concerned  about  a 
rise  in  meth  production.  In  1994,  only 
10  labs  were  found,  but  last  year,  that 
number  soared  to  273. 

TEXAS  — The  North  Central  Texas 
Narcotics  Task  Force  was  recently 
awarded  more  than  $1 10,000  from  the 
Federal  and  state  governments  for  its 
role  in  a drug  investigation  that  culmi- 
nated in  February  1998  in  four  arrests 
in  Kentucky  and  the  seizure  of  469 
pound  of  marijuana.  The  money  will 
be  used  to  fight  drug  trafficking  in 
Denton  and  Wise  counties. 


ALASKA  — The  Public  Safety  Em- 
ployees Association,  which  represents 
stale  troopers,  airport  security  person- 
nel and  fire  marshals,  agreed  last  month 
to  a three-year  contract  extension  that 
contains  no  pay  raise  for  this  year.  The 
contract  provides  that  wage  discussion.s 
may  be  reopened  next  year  and  in  2001 . 

CALIFORNIA  — Yachun  June  Meng, 
a 32-year-uld  San  Diego  woman  who 
unknowingly  pulled  into  the  path  of  a 
police  pursuit  Feb.  19.  died  after  her 
car  was  hit  by  a cruiser.  Police  vehicles 
had  reached  speeds  of  70  mph  when 
they  sped  through  a red  light  in  pursuit 
of  a Ford  Bronco.  The  officer  involved 
in  the  crash,  Daniel  Burow,  was  hospi- 
talized with  minor  injuries.  'IVvo  rob- 
bery suspects  were  apprehended  after 
the  accident. 

Five  men  were  sentenced  to  prison 
terms  on  Feb.  17  in  the  attack  last  May 
on  Lance  CpI.  Carlos  Colbert.  21.  a 
black  Marine.  The  men.  whose  prison 
terms  range  from  one  to  nine  years, 
broke  Colbert's  neck  at  a party  and  left 
him  paralyzed.  One  of  the  attackers. 
Jesse  Lawson.  20.  received  the  harsh- 
est sentence  after  acknowledging  that 
racial  hatred  was  a motive  in  the  crime. 

Charles  Ng.  38,  was  convicted  Feb. 
24  of  killing  1 1 people  in  a sex  and  tor- 
ture spree  in  northern  California.  The 
victims  were  killed  in  1984  and  1985 
by  Ng  and  one  other  suspect,  Leonard 
Lake,  who  committed  suicide  after  his 
arrest.  Ng  escaped  to  Canada  in  1985, 
resulting  in  a six-year  extradition  pro- 
cess, owing  to  Canada’s  opposition  to 
the  death  penalty.  Ng  was  due  to  be 
sentenced  in  mid-to  late  March. 

A leader  of  an  Asian  gang  in  Or- 
ange County.  Hung  Thanh  Mai,  30. 
pleaded  guilty  to  hiring  an  undercover 
agent  to  kill  a Texas  man  who  had 


turned  him  in  and  was  due  to  tesfify 
against  him  in  a trial  for  killing  u .state 
trooper.  As  part  of  a plea  agreement. 
Mai  also  pleaded  guilty  to  capital  mur- 
der chaigcs  in  a 1 996  shooting  death  of 
California  Highway  Patrol  Officer  Don 
J.  Burt.  Mai  is  expected  to  be  sentenced 
on  May  18. 

The  trial  of  former  Los  Angeles 
police  officer  David  Anthony  Mack, 
who  allegedly  robbed  a Bank  of 
America  of  $722,000,  begun  March  9. 
Authorities  said  that  Mack's  girlfriend, 
a bank  employee,  aided  the  robbery  on 
Nov.  6.  1997,  by  ordering  a large 
amount  of  cash  and  letting  Mack  into 
the  bunk’s  vault.  The  girlfriend,  Errolyn 
Romero,  claims  she  acted  under  duress. 
Mack  was  said  to  be  motivated  hy  large 
personal  debts. 

A juvenile  drug  court  in  Ventura 
County  will  begin  trying  young  offend- 
ers in  April.  The  youth.s  may  shorten 
ilicir  probation  periods  if  they  agree  to 
undergo  drug  irealmenl  and  submit  to 
intense,  12-month  supervision  periods. 
The  program  is  funded  by  a $250,000 
Federal  grant. 

IDAHO  — Scott  Yager.  35.  who  was 
convicted  in  the  shooting  last  June  of 
State  Trooper  Linda  Huff,  may  face  the 
death  penalty  when  he  is  sentenced  in 
May  1. 

NEVADA  — A bill  approved  Feb.  15 
by  the  state  Senate  would  authorize 
murder  and  manslaughter  prosecutions 
no  matter  how  much  time  has  elapsed 
between  the  crime  and  the  victim’s 
death.  The  state  currently  allows  pros- 
ecutions only  when  the  death  occurs 
within  366  days  after  the  enme.  The 
measure  was  sent  on  to  the  Assembly. 

OREGON  — Stale  law  enforcement 
officials  reported  last  month  that  crime 
declined  by  1 .2  percent  during  the  first 
half  of  1998,  compared  to  the  same 
penod  in  1997.  Violent  crimes  dropped 
by  0.6  percent,  property  crimes  by  0.8 
percent  and  “behavioral”  crimes,  in- 
cluding child  abuse,  drunken  driving 
and  illegal  gambling,  decreased  by  2 
percent. 

WASHINGTON  —After  being  caught 
with  a drug  pipe  and  mcthamphclammc 
in  his  briefcase  as  he  entered  a King 
County  Courthouse  last  year,  a former 
deputy  county  prosecutor  now  faces 
charges  that  he  allegedly  sold  drugs  to 
an  undercover  detective.  Following  an 
investigation  during  which  the  prosecu- 
tor. Will  Miller,  allegedly  agreed  to  sell 
three  ounces  of  methamphetamine. 
King  County  shenff 's  officers  searched 
Miller’s  house  and  reportedly  found 
syringes  and  a small  amount  of  the 
drug.  Miller  faces  10  years  in  prison  if 
convicted. 

The  first  nine  weeks  of  this  year 
brought  more  drug  busts  at  Washing- 
ton State  University  m Pullman  than 
there  were  in  all  of  1998.  campus  po- 
lice said.  Some  46  people  had  been  ar- 
rested on  drug  charges  since  January, 
compared  to  only  28  last  year. 

In  a statewide  program,  civilian  vol- 
unteers have  been  empowered  to  hand 
out  tickets  of  up  to  $250  for  those  who 
park  illegally  in  handicapped  spaces. 
Critics  fear  the  program  will  be  abused 
by  parking  vigilantes,  but  police  say  it 
frees  authorities  to  focus  on  other 
crimes. 
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People  & Places 


Family 

matters 

With  one  grandchild  already  and  a 
second  one  on  the  way,  now  seemed  as 
good  a lime  as  any  for  Charloulc- 
MeckJenburg.  N.C.,  Police  Chief  Den- 
nis Nowicki  to  cull  it  a career  due  lo 
family  reasons. 

Nowicki,  a 3S-year  law  enforcement 
veteran  and  chief  in  Charlotle  for  more 
than  five  years,  is  retiring  in  April  from 
full-time  police  work.  “I  hale  lo  sound 
like  I'm  bragging,"  he  told  Law  En- 
forcement News,  “but  I work  a lot  of 
lung  hours."  By  becoming  a consult- 
ant, Nowicki  said  he  will  still  be  able 
to  continue  making  a contribution  to  his 
profession,  share  his  knowledge  with 
others,  and  still  having  time  to  spend 
with  his  family, 

Beginning  his  career  as  a beat  of- 
ficer in  his  hometown  of  Chicago  in 
1964,  Nowicki  held  a variety  of  posi- 
tions, including  detective,  patrol  .ser- 
geant, commander  of  the  Youth  Divi- 
sion, commanding  officer  of  the  Prop- 
erty Crimes  Detective  Unit  and  deputy 
supcnntciidem  of  the  Bureau  of  Admin- 
istrative Services,  He  left  after  25  years 
to  become  chief  of  the  Joliet.  HI..  Po- 
lice Department  in  1989.  Tlircc  years 
later.  Gov.  Jim  Edgar  appointed 
Nowicki  as  executive  director  of  the 
state's  Criminal  Justice  Information 
Authority. 

Among  his  accomplishments  in 
Charlotle-Mccklenburg,  Nowicki  is 
credited  with  successfully  consolidat- 
ing the  urban  and  suburban  factions  of 
what  were  originally  two  separate  po- 
lice departments.  Collaborative  panner- 
ships  with  other  city,  county,  state  and 
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Dennis  Nowicki 
It 's  time  for  the  family 


Federal  agencies  were  also  set  up  dur- 
ing his  tenure  to  work  toward  develop- 
ing solutions  to  community  safety  is- 
sues. 

Nowicki's  expansion  of  the  Char- 
lollc-Mecklcnburg  agency’s  commu- 
nity policing  initiative,  with  its  empha- 
sis on  problem  solving  and  partner- 
ships, drew  international  attention, 
turning  it  into  a magnet  for  Federal 
grunts  that  helped  the  city  hire  addi- 
tional police  officers  and  improve  its 
technology  and  training. 

''Charlotte  has  been  extremely  for- 
tunate to  have  Dennis  Nowicki  as  its 
chief  of  police,"  said  Mayor  Pat 
McCrory.  "In  mutters  of  community 
safety,  wc  have  seen  both  incredible 
successes  and  difficult,  troubling  times 
over  the  past  few  years.  Dennis  was 
instrumental  in  achieving  those  suc- 
cesses and  helping  this  community 
work  through  the  difTicullies,’’ 

Nowicki  said  that  after  his  official 
retirement  on  April  IS,  he  would  be 
taking  some  lime  off  before  fielding  any 
new  offers  for  his  expertise.  “I’m  not 
jumping  on  anything,”  he  said.  “1  will 
take  into  account  all  my  offers  before 
making  a decision."  One  of  the  offers 
has  come  from  a local  university, 
Nowicki  said.  "I  don't  know  whether  1 
will  take  that  or  not." 

"Dennis  has  been,  by  any  measure, 
an  asset,  not  only  to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, but  to  (he  city  organization  and 
to  this  community."  said  City  Manager 
Para  Syfert,  "We  hate  lo  lose  him." 

Nowicki  said  he  would  be  on  hand 
past  his  retirement  to  assist  the  city  in 
finding  his  replacement,  and  encour- 
aged (hose  who  know  him  to  call  and 
find  out  about  the  position. 

Hoop 

dreams 

After  working  a midnight  shift.  New 
York  City  Police  OfTicerCeorge  Polilis 
slips  out  of  one  blue  uniform  and  into 
another  — the  navy  and  gold  of  the  St. 
Joseph's  College  Golden  Eagles,  the 
Division  111  basketball  team  for  which 
Polilis  plays  center. 

The  25-ycar-old  officer  had  left  the 
college  in  Patchogue,  Long  Island,  in 
1996  after  two  years  to  join  the  force, 
but  decided  in  January  (hut  he  wanted 
to  finish  what  he  started.  Still  assigned 
to  the  1 3lh  Precinct,  Polilis  now  Juggles 
police  work  with  academia.  “Like.  I 
was  relieved  for  an  hour  from  guard- 
ing (a)  prisoner  last  night,"  he  said.  "So 
I took  the  opportunity  to  read  Nietzsche 
for  my  philosophy  class.” 


Cheating  the  hangman 

Journalism  students  win  condemned  prisoner’s  freedom 


It  has  been  said  jokingly  that 
the  home  telephone  number  of 
David  Protess,  a Northwestern 
University  journalism  professor,  is 
written  on  the  cell  walls  of  every 
death-row  inmate  in  Illinois.  lYue 
or  not.  it  would  make  sense,  after 
Protess  and  his  class  of  budding 
investigative  reporters  uncovered 
evidence  that  exonerated  and  won 
the  release  of  yet  unoUier  convict 
facing  execution. 

The  case  involved  43-year-old 
Anthony  Porter,  a former  gang 
member  with  an  armed  robbery 
conviction  who  was  sentenced  to 
death  in  1983  for  (he  double 
murder  of  two  teen-agers.  Jerry 
Hilliard  and  Marilyn  Green.  The 
victims  were  shot  in  Chicago’s 
Washington  Park  in  1982, 
following  an  annual  parade 
celebrating  black  culture. 

With  an  IQ  of  5 1 . Porter  won  a 
stay  of  execution  last  September, 
just  two  days  before  he  was  to  be 
given  a lethal  injection,  after 
lawyers  raised  questions  about  his 
ability  to  comprehend  what  was 
happening  to  him. 

Porter’s  case  was  just  one  of  as 
many  as  1,000  requests  Protess 
receives  each  year  from  convicts 
who  hope  he  will  launch  a 
reinvestigation  with  his  class.  The 
professor  chooses  three  or  four  to 
examine  each  quarter.  Three  years 
ago.  with  another  of  his  classes,  he 
helped  free  four  men  who  were 
wrongfully  convicted  of  a 1978 
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gang  rape  and  double  murder  in  Ford 
Heights.  In  all,  Protess  has  played  a 
leading  role  in  six  death  penalty 
reversals. 

He  said  he  accepted  the  Porter 
case  for  his  class  because  there 
seemed  to  be  "evidence  of  inno- 
cence," specifically,  an  assertion  by 
Offic  Green,  the  mother  of  one  of  the 
victims,  that  she  had  last  seen  her 
daughter  leave  for  the  park  with 
Alsiory  Simon  and  his  wife, 
Margaret  Inez  Jackson. 

“I  never  did  feel  (Porter)  was  the 
one  that  did  it,"  Green  said. 

With  the  help  of  a private 
investigator,  Protess  and  his  under- 
graduate students  examined  court 
records,  re-enacted  the  crime  and 
tracked  down  witnesses.  The 
investigation  eventually  led  them  to 
Simon,  a 48-year-old  laborer  living  in 
Milwaukee,  who  confessed  on  a 10- 
minule  videotape  to  killing  Hilliard 
and  Green  to  settle  a drug  debt.  "I 
must  have  close  to  busted  off  about 
six  rounds."  he  said. 

In  December,  the  students  spoke 
with  William  Taylor,  a lead  witness 
for  the  prosecution.  Taylor  recanted 
his  testimony,  and  in  a sworn 
affidavit,  said  he  had  been  intimi- 
dated and  threatened  by  police  into 
pinning  the  crime  on  Porter. 

A nephew  of  Jackson's,  Walter 
Jackson,  also  stated  that  he  had  heard 
Simon  say  in  1982  that  he  had  "taken 
care  of’  Hilliard. 

The  key,  however,  was  an 
affidavit  they  obtained  from  Jackson 


herself,  in  which  she  admits  to 
being  in  the  park  when  her  husband 
got  inu>  a quarrel  with  Hilliard  over 
a longstanding  debt  and  then 
opened  fire,  killing  both  victims. 

In  an  interview  with  The 
Chicago  Tribune.  Jackson  said 
police  had  questioned  both  her  and 
Simon,  but  did  not  suspect  them. 

She  knew  Porter  was  innocent,  she 
said,  but  added.  “I  didn't  have  a 
chance  to  say  nothing,  because 
they  didn't  ask  me  nothing." 

Protess,  his  students  and  the 
private  investigator,  Paul  Ciolino, 
videotaped  Jackson's  statement  and 
gave  the  tape  to  a CBS  news 
producer.  It  was  broadcast  several 
days  later,  coinciding  perfectly 
with  a visit  Ciolino  decided  to  pay 
to  Simon.  When  he  saw  the  tape. 
Ciolino  said,  “the  air  just  went  out 
of  him,” 

On  tape.  Simon,  who  was 
paroled  in  1981  after  serving  four 
years  of  a S-io-15  year  sentence  for 
armed  robbery,  said  he  had  been 
selling  narcotics  on  the  South  Side 
when  Hilliard  got  into  debt  with 
him  over  some  drug  deals.  "When  1 
started  asking  him  about  my 
finances,  he  began  to  get  a little 
loud  and  a little  bodacious,”  Simon 
said.  When  Hilliard  reached  into 
his  coat.  Simon  said  he  believed  he 
was  going  for  a weapon  and  shot 
him.  He  had  not  intended  to  kill 
Green.  "That  was  an  accident,"  he 
said.  "She  had  nothing  to  do  with 
nothing.” 
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The  team's  leading  scorer  and 
rebounder,  the  6-foot-4-inch  Politis  was 
named  player  of  the  week  in  the  Sky- 
line Conference  during  his  first  week 
back  in  a Golden  Eagles  uniform.  He 
recently  scored  20  points  and  snared  IS 
rebounds  in  a heartbreaking  loss  to 
Manhattanville  College,  a Westchester 
team. 

Joe  Maniaci,  Politis’s  coach,  calls 
the  young  cop  an  inspiration.  "Here's  a 
guy  with  a full-time  job  who  comes  to 
play  and  play  hard.”  he  told  The  New 
York  Times. 

While  Maniaci  may  ride  him  some- 
times. said  Politis,  the  police  academy 
has  taught  him  discipline.  “You  take  a 
lot  of  abuse  there,  too,"  he  said. 

Stepping 

down 

Having  already  endured  two  no- 
confidence  votes  by  his  officers. 
Edgewaier,  Colo.,  Police  Chief  Dave 
Roberts  decided  Jan.  29  to  put  an  end 
to  two  years  of  acrimony  and  leave  the 
department  for  a job  as  u patrol  officer 
in  Littleton. 

A 16-year  veteran  when  promoted 
lo  chief  in  1997.  Roberts  blamed  the 
unrest  in  the  department  on  u smear 
campaign  orchestrated  by  a small  group 
of  officers.  "They’re  never  happy  with 
what  I do."  the  Chief  told  The  Denver 
Post  following  his  most  recent  no-con- 
fidcnce  vote  last  fall.  “My  personal 
view  is  they  want  lo  select  who  their 


boss  is,  and  they  don’t  want  me  as  their 
boss." 

The  appointment  of  Roberts  caused 
such  an  uproar  at  the  time  that  a city 
councilwoman,  Debbie  Platten,  and 
the  deparunem’s  senior  officers  brought 
a lawsuit  to  stop  it.  Platten  accused  him 
of  being  unqualified  for  the  post.  Rob- 
erts was  a “good  cop."  she  said,  but  did 
not  have  the  education  or  management 
experience  to  run  the  department. 
Council  members  who  supported  Rob- 
erts’ promotion,  according  to  his  op- 
ponents. held  illegal  meetings,  inter- 
fered with  the  selection  process  and 
threatened  some  members  of  the  coun- 
cil. 

While  Roberts’  lack  of  experience 
constituted  the  main  thrust  of  his  crit- 
ics' argument,  officers  also  lodged  com- 
plaints that  the  Chief  was  vindictive  and 
made  inappropriate  comments.  Roberts 
had  denied  those  charges. 

After  two  no-confidence  votes,  one 
in  1996  when  Roberts  was  named  act- 
ing chief  and  again  last  fall.  Edgewater 
officers  tried  to  get  the  Teamsters  union 
to  represent  them  in  collective  bargain- 
ing with  the  city.  The  request  was  re- 
jected by  the  council.  However,  a union 
official  said  the  officers  will  now  ask 
for  a referendum  on  whether  lo  give  all 
city  employees  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively. 

Despite  the  controversy.  Roberts 
believed  early  in  his  administration  (hat 
he  could  pull  (he  department  together. 
Instituting  a ticket  quota,  however,  was 
apparently  not  the  way  to  go.  The  quota 
was  needed.  Roberts  asserted,  because 
officers  in  the  town  of  just  4.600  resi- 


dents were  not  being  productive.  Of- 
ficers claimed  it  was  just  a way  to  gen- 
erate revenue  and  took  them  away  from 
more  important  tasks. 

Taking  over  as  acting  chief  will  be 
Jim  Pelloni.  a police  officer  for  16 
years  who  has  served  with  the 
Edgewater  force  since  1992.  Pelloni  has 
already  done  away  with  the  ticket  quota 
and  is  evaluating  a system  that  would 
measure  officer  productivity  in  six  cat- 
egories. 

Bond 

issue 

A three-year  Federal  investigation 
into  corruption  at  the  Tiinica  County, 
Miss.,  Sheriff's  Department  culminated 
March  1 with  the  resignation  of  Sheriff 
John  Pickett  lU.  after  he  pleaded 
guilty  lo  extortion  charges. 

Pickett  received  more  than  $85,000 
in  cash  over  the  past  three  years  from  a 
bonding  company  in  order  to  have  bail 
bonds  approved,  according  to  prosecu- 
tors. The  39-year-old  ex-sheriff  faces 
up  to  20  years  in  prison  and  a $250,000 
fine.  No  sentencing  date  has  been  set. 

One  deputy  sheriff  and  nine  drug 
dealers  have  already  pleaded  guilty  to 
charges  related  lo  the  probe,  reported 
USA  Today,  and  have  agreed  lo  coop- 
erate with  authorities.  Two  other  lop 
officials  in  the  sheriff's  department  are 
awaiting  (rial  on  chaiges  that  they  ex- 
torted protection  money  from  drug 
dealers. 
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NY’s  new  statewide  data  base  — a capital  idea 

Albany-area  departments  to  pilot-test  crime  info  & mapping  system 


With  523  police  departments  of  varying  size  throughout  the 
state  of  New  York,  there  are  bound  to  be  times  when  the  left 
hand  does  not  know  what  the  ri^t  hand  is  doing  —even  in 
neighboring  municipalities,  But  within  the  next  year,  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Services  hopes  to 
have  everyone  on  the  same  page  with  a common  data  base  and 
mapping  system  that  will  provide  seamless  coverage  of  crime 
trends  from  Suffolk  County  to  Buffalo. 

A pilot  program  of  the  $l>million  mapping  system  is 
already  in  tlie  early  stages  of  implementation  in  Albany,  the 
state  capital,  and  will  be  expanded  in  the  coming  months  to 
other  neighboring  cities,  including  Schenectady.  Niskayuna 
and  Rotterdam.  Statewide  implementation  is  expected  late  next 
year,  according  to  state  officials. 

Details  of  crimes,  arrests  and  complaints  statewide  will  be 
accessible  to  all  police  agencies,  officials  said.  If  an  officer  in 
Suffolk  wants  to  see  crime  anywhere  in  the  state,  the  data 
would  be  mapped  on  the  screen  using  colorful  dots.  The 
system,  which  does  not  require  legislative  approval,  is  being 
financed  with  existing  criminal  justice  funds  from  slate  and 
Federal  sources,  which  will  also  pick  up  the  small,  yearly 
maintenance  costs.  Local  governments  will  pay  nothing. 

Police  agencies  are  enthusiastic  about  the  data  base. 

Judging  from  a roundup  of  departments  in  the  upstate  area.  “As 
many  limes  as  we  send  teletypes  out.  you  may  not  read  them  if 
you’re  not  working,”  Albany  Police  Chief  Kevin  M.  Tuffey 
said  in  an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News.  “Now, 
through  a computer,  you’ll  be  able  to  download  everything  and 
say,  ‘Wow,  Albany  is  having  a rash  of  robberies  on  Broadway 
adjacent  to  the  village  of  Menands.  and  Menands  is  having  it, 
too,  It  gives  us  quicker  access  to  the  information.” 

The  Albany  Police  Department  Just  received  50  grant- 
funded  laptop  computers  and  is  currently  installing  them  in  its 
cruisers,  said  Tbffey,  It  is  not  expecting  to  be  able  to  access 
information  from  the  data  base  through  those  computers  just 
yet,  however.  Officers  calling  in  can  receive  information  from 
surrounding  counties  through  the  department's  records 
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management  and  computer-aided  dispatch  system. 

“We  are  now  hooking  up  the  Stale  Police  — Tnxjp  G has 
signed  a coniraci  with  us  — the  Schenectady  Police  Department 
is  coming  on  with  us.  Niskayuna.  Rotterdam,"  said  Tuffey.  “What 
we  hope  to  do  in  the  future  is  to  have  the  municipalities  in  the 
counties  that  surround  us  have  instant  access  to  everybody’s 
records.  Thai’s  one  thing  we’re  doing  right  away.”  he  said.  “I 
think  it’s  a great  tool  for  us  to  see  what  everybody’s  doing," 

Niskayuna  Police  Chief  Mark  Sollohub  believes  that  when  the 
data  base  is  fully  operational,  law  enforcement  "is  going  to  take  a 
rocket  ride.”  He  said  the  town  of  about  6,000  residents,  situated 
between  Schenectady  and  Albany,  gels  its  share  of  criminals 
traveling  from  one  city  to  the  other.  Having  the  data  base  will 
help  curb  any  inroads  that  have  been  made  in  the  suburban 
community. 

“It's  an  exciting  time."  he  said.  "The  idea  of  being  able  to 
share  data  across  boundaries  quickly  and  seamlessly  is  the 
intelligent  way  to  go.  It’s  where  we  need  to  go." 

In  Schenectady,  where  violent  crime  has  dropped  steadily  for 
eight  years  in  row.  Police  Chief  Greg  Kaezraarek  secs  the  data 
base  as  a way  of  forestalling  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  as 
the  declines  get  smaller.  The  enhanced  technology,  he  told  LEN, 
may  act  as  a catalyst  to  another  substantial  drop  in  crime.  "We 
feel  we  may  be  bottoming  out  unless  we  can  add  something  to 
the  recipe.” 

One  area  in  which  Kaezmarek  believes  the  link  to  Albany  and 
other  departments  will  be  of  great  service  is  in  reducing  drug 
trafficking,  which  has  moved  into  other  areas  of  the  stale  as  a 
result  of  New  York  City’s  success  in  reducing  drug  crime.  “They 
go  to  places  where  either  the  price  is  higher,  or  law  enforcement 
is  smaller  and  there  is  less  of  a risk  of  apprehension.”  Upstate 
cities  like  Schenectady,  he  said,  are  feeling  the  impact. 

In  the  1980s.  Kaezntarek’s  department  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  in  the  use  of  mobile  data  terminals,  but  that  technology 
has  been  outdated  for  several  years.  Without  any  Federal 
assistance  to  date.  Schenectady  has  been  left  to  its  own  devices  to 
carry  the  nearly  half-million-dollar  burden  of  installing  new 


computer  hardware  and  laptops  for  every  vehicle.  Plans  for  a 
grout  from  the  Justice  Department’s  Office  of  Conuimnity 
Oriented  Policing  Services  are  in  the  work*. 

While  Schenectady  is  in  the  process  of  implementing  its 
link  to  the  data  base,  the  Chief  .said  he  plans  on  using  wirtlc.s.s 
technology  for  officers  in  Uie  field.  “We're  going  to  a wirelcs.s 
laptop  versus  coming  in  and  downloading  at  the  end  of  the 
shift."  Kaezmarek  said.  "We  think  that’s  the  next  wave 
Technology  changes  so  fast,  so  wc  want  to  stay  with  it," 

Outside  of  the  capital  area,  small  depurtments  are  lw»Ling 
forward  to  being  hooked  up  to  a statewide  data  Ki.se.  Some, 
like  the  Pulaski  Police  Department,  see  it  as  a way  to  avoid 
having  to  rely  on  the  State  Police  for  numy  of  their  invesiigu- 
live  necd.s.  With  Just  a chief,  one  other  fun-timc  officer  and  six 
part-timers,  the  department  in  Oswego  County  has  one  on- 
board computer  and  no  teletype,  said  Police  Chief  David 
Ingraham. 

‘The  village  can’t  afford  a $700  monthly  fee  to  gel  hooked 
into  DCJS,"  he  told  LEN.  referring  to  the  state  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services.  "So  1 have  access  to  criminal 
records  and  driving  records  only  through  the  Slate  Police. 

Even  with  my  clearance  with  them,  wc  only  have  access  to 
certain  things.  If  I want  a criminal  record.  1 have  to  go  ihn>ugh 
one  of  the  investigators.  From  our  standpoint,  it  would  be 
purely  convenience  to  expedite  our  investigations." 

The  16-membcr  Mohawk  Police  Department  in  Herkimer 
County  is  in  process  of  applying  for  Federal  grunts  to  help  it 
get  up  to  speed  technologically,  said  Chief  Donald  Sputto.  The 
dcp.irtmcm  is  working  on  a data  base  that  would  link  it  to  at 
lea-st  two  other  agencies  in  the  area  via  laptop  computers, 

"It’s  hard  for  small  dcpartmems.  but  if  you  look  enough 
places,  you  con  find  financing  for  it.”  he  said.  "In  some 
departments  — Just  looking  at  our  department  and  in  the 
(Mohawk]  Valley  — administrators  need  to  look  beyond  their 
own  little  villages  and  go  out  and  start  looking  for  grants. 

They’re  easy  to  get,  you  Just  have  to  have  the  initiative.  If  not. 
you're  going  to  gel  left  behind," 

) 


A kinder,  gentler  Compstat? 

Chicago  PD  adds  a feather  to  its  CAPS 


Building  on  the  successes  achieved 
over  the  past  four  years  with  a crime- 
mapping  system  designed  for  beat  of- 
ficers, the  Chicago  Police  Department 
has  begun  implementing  a new  man- 
agement accountability  component  that 
will  give  its  commanders  many  of  the 
same  capabilities  that  other  police  man- 
agers have  under  Compstat  programs 
across  the  country,  but  with  less  em- 
phasis on  results  measurable  by 
statistics. 

The  component  known  as  Com- 
mand ICAM  (Information  Collection 
for  Automated  Mapping)  is  a techno- 
logical tool  that  will  help  CPD  com- 
manders implement  community  polic- 
ing initiatives  citywide  and  from  the 
field,  said  Barbara  McDonald,  the  as- 
sistant deputy  superintendent  in  charge 
of  research  and  development  and  a co- 
manager of  the  department’s  pioneer- 
ing community  policing  program, 
CAPS  (Chicago  Alternative  Police 
Strategy). 

It  is  the  next  evolutionary  phase  of 
the  department’s  four- year-old  ICAM 
program,  a system  that  allows  patrol 
officers  to  design  and  conduct  analy- 
ses of  problems  they  encounter  on  their 
beats,  she  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
By  specifying  a crime,  geographic  area, 
time  of  day  and  type  of  location,  ICAM 
can  run  the  query  against  offense  files 
for  that  district  and  produce  the  data  in 
a variety  of  different  formats,  includ- 
ing maps  and  charts,  it  has  been  hailed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  as  one  of 
the  most  accessible  and  easy  to  use 
crime-mapping  programs  in  the  nation. 

ICAM  also  plays  an  integral  role  in 
the  CAPS  program,  with  its  maps  and 
graphs  being  shared  with  neighborhood 


residents  dunng  the  beat  community 
meetings  held  each  month  around  the 
city.  Overall,  the  CPD  has  an  enviably 
sophisticated  computer  network  that 
gives  it  access  to  an  assortment  of  mu- 
nicipal agencies  available  to  assist  in 
solving  problems  that  do  not  fall  strictly 
under  the  rubric  of  law  enforcement. 

In  many  ways.  Chicago’s  concep- 
tion of  policing  is  bigger  than  in  other 
cities,  said  Wesley  Skogan,  a professor 
of  political  science  at  Northwestern 
University  and  a long-time  criminal 
Justice  observer. 

"There  is  an  important  role  the  (Chi- 
cago] police  play  in  brokering  city  ser- 
vices and  triggering  services  to  clean 
up  neighborhoods  — tow  abandoned 
cars,  landlord-tenant  management  and 
training,  and  housing  code  enforce- 
ment," he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
"The  police  are  intimately  involved  in 
that-  Last  year.  67.000  people  came  to 
the  monthly  beat  meetings.” 

The  question  is  where  does  some 
kind  of  command  accountability  sys- 
tem fit  into  community  policing,  said 
Skogan.  One  implication  is  that  it  would 
be  bigger  than  crime,  as  the  CAPS  pro- 
gram has  been  over  the  years,  he  said. 
The  problem  is  that  holding  command- 
ers accountable  for  the  general  condi- 
tion of  neighborhoods  would  be  more 
difficult  to  measure  than  traditional 
crime  counts. 

"But  they  (CPD  officials)  have  a 
strong  sense  that  because  they  can’t 
measure  something,  they  don’t  want  to 
lose  it.  They  don’t  want  the  lack  of 
measurement  to  drive  something  off  the 
agenda.  It’s  one  of  the  things  they’re 
struggling  with.” 

Indeed,  the  Command  ICAM  com- 


ponent would  seem  to  have  much  in 
common  with  the  typical  Compstat  pro- 
gram — analysis  of  trends,  the  identi- 
fication of  criminal  hot  spots  and  u 
problem-solving  data  base  — but 
McDonald  emphatically  rejects  tlie  no- 
tion that  the  model  is  anything  like  pro- 
grams used  elsewhere  in  the  couniry. 

"I  think  Compstat  is  a word  that  has 
been  blown  out  of  proportion,"  she  told 

“To  me,  accountability 
is  not  a negative  word.” 

— Barbara  McDonald, 
assistant  deputy  superintendent  in 
charge  of  research  and  development 
for  the  Chicago  P.  D. 


LEN,  "It  is  a word  everyone  uses,  but 
when  you  into  discussions  with  people 
you  find  they  have  very  different  inter- 
pretations." What  the  CPD  is  trying  to 
do.  McDonald  said,  is  make  available 
to  managers  the  type  of  information 
they  need,  when  they  need  it.  to  belter 
allocate  resources  to  chronic  crime 
problems  throughout  the  city. 

Within  the  context  of  Command 
ICAM.  Chicago's  version  of  manage- 
ment accountability  will  have  none  of 
the  "confrontation  and  punishment” 
aspects  that  a Compstat  program  ha.s  m 
cities  like  New  York.  McDonald  said. 
T do  not  design  that  way  at  all.  To  me. 
accountability  is  not  a negative  word.” 

The  planning  process  for  solving 
persistent  problems  within  neighbor- 
hoods, said  McDonald,  begins  at  the 
patrol  level  with  examination  by  the 
beat  management  team,  one  of  five 


teams  at  different  levels  within  the 
CPD.  Some  problems  are  so  pervasive, 
she  said,  that  they  need  all  of  the 
department’s  resources  to  attack  them 
What  the  department  expects  Com- 
mand ICAM  to  do  IS  help  managers  to 
identify  which  problems  need  the  most 
resources  and  ensure  they  receive  them. 

The  component  will  provide  a link 
to  ICAM’s  problem-solving  data  base 
where  problems  are  defined  by  vanous 
elements,  including  location,  victim  or 
offender.  The  data  base  then  monitors 
the  situation  and  tracks  approaches  be- 
ing used  in  the  problem-solving  pro- 
cess, according  to  the  CPD.  As  each 
strategy  is  chalked  up  as  a success  or 
failure  by  the  depunmeni's  beat  team, 
the  system  keeps  score. 

By  linking  Command  ICAM  to  the 
data  base,  commanders  will  be  able  to 
suggest  strategies  from  a “problem- 
solving  toolbox"  of  methods  that  work 
with  similar  problems  in  other  areas  of 
the  city  and  also  keep  an  eye  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  particular  strategies. 

"It  IS  another  way  to  look  at  what 
activities  are  taking  place,  and  whether 


supervisors  arc  using  ihcir  resources  ns 
creatively  and  clTcclivuly  as  they  can,” 
McDonald  told  LF.N  “It  dixrs  not  pre- 
sume a rise  in  enme  or  a lowering  of 
crime  as  the  necessary  result.  Wc  have 
some  ureas  where  getting  crime  to  fall 
is  going  to  significantly  more  difficult 
than  m others  ” 

Command  ICAM  will  allow  ihe  de- 
partment to  investigate  the  problems 
with  which  managers  arc  grappling,  but 
without  judging  results  solely  on  the 
numbers,  agreed  McDonald.  What  they 
will  be  held  accountable  fur  is  whether 
they  have  a optimum  plan  for  allocat- 
ing resources  fur  a particularly  intran- 
sigent problem;  whether  (hose  re- 
sources are  being  used  as  effectively 
and  creatively  as  possible;  and  whether 
they  have  requested  additional  support 
once  It  become  obvious  (hat  (he  best 
laid  plan  is  not  working. 

"Wc  expect  results,  but  results  may 
be  that  you  have  allocated  your  re- 
sources as  effeclivciy  as  you  can  and 
you've  recognized  (hey  arc  not 
enough,"  said  McDonald  "That's  a 
positive.  That's  our  focus." 


Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a limited  basis 
for  bulk  distribution  to  professional  conferences,  train- 
ing groups  and  other  gatherings.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  how  you  can  help  improve  the  reading  diet 
of  your  colleagues,  call  the  Circulation  Department 
at  (212)  237-8442.  Fax:  (212)  237-8486. 
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Federal  File 


I A roundup  of  criminal  justice  developments  at  the  Federal 
level.) 

Straw  poll 

More  than  half  the  guns  used  in  crimes  by  individuals  ages 
18  to  24  during  the  past  three  years  were  acquired  by  “straws." 
or  intermediaries  who  purchased  them  from  federally  licensed 
dealers  on  behalf  of  the  real  user,  according  to  a study  released 
in  February  by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

Tracing  76.260  guns  seized  in  crimes  in  27  cities,  the 
analysis  of  the  agency's  Youth  Crime  Gun  Interdiction 
Initiative  found  that  only  35  percent  of  guns  used  by  young 
people  in  crimes  were  stolen,  compared  to  the  51  percent  that 
were  obtained  by  intermediaries.  The  finding  disproves  a belief 
long  held  by  the  gun  lobby  and  many  in  law  enforcement  that 
such  firearms  tend  mainly  to  be  stolen. 

The  study,  which  used  newly  improved  methods  for  tracing 
guns  to  crimes,  is  the  second  major  report  by  the  ATF  in  the 
past  two  years.  While  the  study  was  prepared  as  an  aid  to  law 
enforcement,  its  findings  are  likely  to  bolster  pending  litigation 
in  which  cities  are  suing  gun  manufacturers. 

As  a result  of  the  traces.  397  people  have  been  referred  to 
state  and  Federal  courts  over  the  past  year  for  gun  trafficking. 

The  study  also  found  that  14  percent  of  the  guns  used  in 
crimes  by  teen-agers  were  sold  by  private  sellers  without 
Federal  licenses,  and  10  percent  were  purchased  at  gun  shows, 
through  ads  and  at  flea  markets  — venues  which  do  not  require 
background  checks. 

Of  the  guns  confiscated  from  juveniles.  18  percent  were 
used  in  homicides.  18  percent  in  robberies.  28  percent  in 
assaults  and  31  percent  in  drug  offenses.  The  report  found  that 
about  40  percent  of  the  investigated  cases  of  gun  trafficking 
involved  10  weapons  or  fewer.  One  case,  however,  involved 
1 .359  guns  sold  illegally,  and  another.  1 .600. 

The  report’s  findings  prompted  President  Clinton  to  include 
$11 .2  million  in  his  budget  request  to  expand  the  gun-tracing 
program  to  10  more  cities,  including  Charlotte.  N.C.;  Oakland. 
Calif.;  Omaha;  and  Phoenix. 

No  secret 

Would-be  counterfeiters  and  assassins,  edhsider  yourselves 
warned:  Bnan  L.  Stafford,  a 28-year  veteran  of  the  Secret 
Service,  was  sworn  in  on  March  4 as  the  agency’s  new 
director,  capping  u career  in  which  he  “distinguished  himself 
through  his  professionalism,  integrity  and  commitment  to 
duty,”  according  to  his  boss.  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  E. 
Rubin. 

“As  we  look  ahead,  the  Secret  Service  will  remain  keenly 
focused  on  all  threats  falling  within  its  jurisdiction  — around 
the  world,  within  the  United  States  and  right  here  in  the  White 
House  complex,"  said  Rubin,  who  administered  the  oath  of 
office. 

Stafford,  51.  succeeds  Lewis  Merletti,  who  retired  in 
January  to  become  head  of  security  for  the  National  Football 
League.  A Vietnam  veteran,  Stafford  served  as  assistant 
director  of  the  Office  of  Protective  Operations  before  his  latest 
appointment.  From  1997  to  1998,  he  was  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Presidential  Protective  Division  and  has  held 
such  posts  within  the  agency  as  assistant  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  Special  Investigations  Division  and  the  Security 
Division. 

Death  takes  a holiday 

Evidence  suggests  that  a ban  on  assault  weapons  mandated 
by  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1994  has  contributed  to  a 
reduction  in  the  gun  murder  rate  and  the  murders  of  police 


officers  in  the  past  few  years,  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
reported  last  month.  The  decline  indicates  that  at  least  for  a short 
time,  the  legal  stock  of  grandfathered-in  pre-ban  firearms  were  in 
the  hands  of  dealers  and  collectors,  a study  by  the  Nil  said.  No 
change  was  found,  however,  in  the  number  of  victims  per 
incident  and  wounds  per  victim  — two  widely  accepted  indica- 
tors of  criminal  use  of  semiaulomatics. 

Borderline  improvements 

In  an  effort  to  create  seamless  law  enforcement  activity  along 
the  2.000-milc  U.S.-Mcxican  border  that  runs  from  Brownsville. 
Texas,  to  San  Diego,  a five-year  plan  has  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  and  the  Customs  Service  working  more 
closely  together. 

"If  this  works  here,  we'll  look  at  what  we  can  do  on  the 
northern  border  and  what  we  can  do  in  our  airpori.s  and  seaports." 
said  Bill  Heffcifinger.  who  is  coordinating  the  initiative  for 
Customs. 

The  program  calls  for  both  agencies  to  plan  everything  in 
sync,  from  their  schedules  and  budgets  to  their  training.  What 
makes  this  plan  different  from  other  joint  efforts  by  Federal 
agencies,  however,  is  that  it  focuses  on  routine  operations. 

Changes  that  have  already  been  made  include  the  use  of  cameras 
by  Customs  at  its  port  of  entry  in  Nogales,  Ariz..  to  help  the 
Border  Patrol  search  for  alien  smuggling  routes.  Immigration 
personnel  have  been  reassigned  into  intelligence-gathering  units 
that  formerly  included  only  Customs  officers. 

Within  three  hours  on  a weekday  in  March,  inspectors  found 
175  pounds  of  marijuana  hidden  in  a car  seat  of  a van  and  the  gas 
tank  of  a car.  "What  we  have  found  is  we  have  vastly  improved 
our  law  enforcement  effort  and  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
improved  the  movement  of  traffic  through  the  ports,"  said  INS 
Commissioner  Doris  Meissner. 

Recovering  from  a seizure 

In  a unanimous  decision  in  January,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  police  officers  who  search  a home  with  a warrant  must 
leave  a note  saying  they  were  there  and  describe  to  absent  owners 
what  if  anything  was  seized,  but  they  need  not  give  homeowners 
instructions  on  how  to  retrieve  their  items. 

"Neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  any  state  requires 
officers  to  provide  individualized  notice  of  the  procedures  for 
seeking  return  of  seized  property,"  said  Justice  Anthony 
Kennedy.  The  Constitution,  he  added,  does  not  demand  that 
owners  be  given  help  to  retrieve  money  or  property. 

The  ruling  stems  from  a case  involving  a West  Covina.  Calif., 
couple,  Lawrence  and  Clara  Perkins,  who  had  $2,469  seized  from 
their  home  in  1993  when  police  came  in  search  of  a gang  member 
who  had  rented  a room.  When  the  Perkinses  returned  home  from 
work  that  day.  they  found  a note  saying  their  house  had  been 
searched  by  police,  but  got  no  help  from  the  officers  about  how 
to  retrieve  the  money.  They  were  told  they  needed  to  go  to  court, 
but  the  judge  who  signed  the  search  warrant  had  left  on  vacation. 
The  family  eventually  filed  a lawsuit  to  gel  their  property  back. 

Who  are  those  guys? 

President  Clinton  said  Feb.  6 that  he  would  ask  Congress  to 
require  background  checks  on  all  people  who  buy  weapons  at 
gun  shows  and  at  some  flea  markets,  regardless  of  whether  the 
sellers  are  licensed  dealers  or  individual  owners.  Gun  shows,  he 
said  in  a weekly  radio  address,  had  become  “arms  bazaars"  where 
lawbreakers  and  the  law-abiding  shop  side  by  side. 

The  proposal  is  opposed  by  gun  owners,  however,  who 
complain  that  just  2 percent  of  firearms  used  by  criminals  come 
from  gun  shows.  Wayne  LaPierre.  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  said  the  Goverrunent  is  not  prosecut- 


ing those  felons  who  are  identified  under  current  law. 

Talking  it  up 

A Federal  appeals  court  in  Richmond,  Va..  ruled  in 
February  that  a suspected  bank  robber’s  volunteered  confes- 
sion was  admissible  in  court  even  though  he  had  received  a 
Miranda  warning.  Pending  Supreme  Court  review,  the  ruling  in 
United  Stales  v.  Dickerson  pertains  only  to  Federal  cases  in 
five  mid-Atlantic  states. 

The  court  found  that  a 1968  law.  Section  3501  of  the 
Federal  criminal  code,  supersedes  the  1966  Miranda  v.  Arizona 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  law  allows  confessions  to 
be  admitted  if  they  are  voluntarily  made. 

Revoking  the  Miranda  warnings  is  the  goal  of  University  of 
Utah  law  professor  Paul  Cassell,  who  claims  that  the  solving  of 
up  to  435.000  crimes  a year  is  hindered  by  Miranda  require- 
ments. After  Miranda  was  decided,  he  said,  the  rate  at  which 
police  solved  reported  crimes  fell  from  about  60  percent  in 
1963  to  45  percent  in  1968. 

But  critics  have  taken  issue  both  with  his  contention  and  his 
figures.  Cassell  has  given  no  consideration  to  a variety  of 
reasons  why  clearance  rates  fell  in  the  late  1960s,  including  an 
increase  in  crime  and  a decrease  in  police  strength,  said  Steve 
Schulhofer  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  "Miranda  is  way 
down  on  the  list  of  causes  for  crime,  but  Cassell  creates  the 
illusion  that  there’s  a quick  fix."  he  told  USA  Today. 

Law  enforcement  is  apparently  none  to  eager  to  give  up  a 
procedure  that  has  become  ingrained  in  police  culture.  Said 
Gene  Cromartie  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  overturning  Miranda  would  “open  up  a Pandora’s  box. 
Why  lake  the  chance?"  It  is  not  that  difficult,  he  said,  to  read 
someone  their  rights. 

Police  critics  are  quick  to  add  that  in  most  cases  Miranda 
does  not  stop  police  from  asking  questions.  In  a pending 
lawsuit  against  police  in  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Monica. 

Calif.,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  claims  that  the 
slate’s  law  enforcement  officers  are  trained  to  keep  firing 
questions  at  suspects  even  after  they  have  read  them  their 
rights,  ‘it’s  worse  than  not  having  Miranda  at  all,"  said  ACLU 
attorney  Taylor  Flynn. 

Casting  a wide  net 

Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  has  asked  a Federal  commis- 
sion to  study  the  legality  of  a widespread  DNA  testing  policy 
that  would  require  each  arrestee  to  submit  a genetic  sample, 
instead  of  taking  them  from  just  convicted  sex  offenders  and 
other  violent  felons,  as  is  the  case  under  current  law. 

The  study,  which  will  be  conducted  by  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Future  of  DNA  Evidence,  a panel  of 
scientists,  prosecutors,  defense  attorneys,  police  and  judges, 
was  prompted  by  a new  Louisiana  law  that  permits  DNA 
testing  of  all  arrestees,  and  similar  propo.sals  in  North  Carolina 
and  New  York. 

New  York  City  Police  Commissioner  Howard  Safir  is  a 
proponent  of  widespread  testing,  which  he  believes  will  work 
to  society's  benefit  by  reducing  crime  aifd  exonerating  the 
innocent.  Safir  contends  that  submitting  samples  for  DNA 
testing  is  not  an  invasive  procedure.  "Of  the  last  100  arrests  for 
rape  and  sodomy  [in  New  York  City],  14  had  records  [for  sex 
offenses].’’  he  said.  "But  75  had  arrest  records  for  all  kinds  of 
smaller  stuff.  Think  how  many  more  could  have  been  gotten 
(with  a DNA  database  of  everyone  arrested).” 

Expanding  DNA  testing,  however,  has  stirred  civil 
libertarians  who  fear  that  the  information  gained  will  be 
misused  against  innocent  people.  Defense  attorney  Harlan 
Levy,  a former  New  York  prosecutor,  called  the  proposal  a 
“blunderbuss  approach"  frowned  on  by  the  Constitution. 


NAPO  poll:  More  police,  not  more  prisons 


Public  funds  would  be  better  spent 
on  the  hiring  of  more  police  than  on 
building  more  prisons,  and  on  law  en- 
forcement services  over  any  other  mu- 
nicipal responsibility,  according  to  a 
nem  poll  of  800  registered  voters,  re- 
leased in  February  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Police  Officers. 

Breaking  out  respondents  by  age. 
sex.  education,  region,  political  affilia- 
tion and  race,  the  survey  asked  approxi- 
mately 25  questiom  concerning  public 
safety  and  crime.  It  also  asked  each  re- 
spondent whether  they  believed  crime 
was  getting  better  or  worse. 


Fifty-one  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed felt  they  would  rather  have  their 
tax  dollars  spent  on  police  services  than 
on  transportation,  emergency  medical 
services,  sanitation  and  fire.  Republi- 
cans were  the  most  likely  to  support 
greater  law  enforcement  services,  at  58 
percent,  compared  with  47  percent  of 
Democrats.  Fifty-three  percent  of 
whites  said  they  wanted  their  lax  dol- 
lars to  go  to  law  enforcement  as  com- 
pared with  39  percent  of  blacks. 

More  than  half,  or  59  percent,  of 
those  surveyed  said  they  believed  pub- 
lic funds  should  be  spent  on  hiring  po- 


lice as  opposed  to  building  more  pris- 
ons. Sixty-six  percent  of  women  sup- 
ported more  police,  as  did  64  percent 
of  those  between  the  ages  of  1 8 and  34. 

When  asked  which  of  several  law 
enforcement  issues  was  the  most  criti- 
cal, more  than  a third  of  respondents 
across  all  demographic  lines  identified 
illegal  drug  use.  Second  on  the  list  was 
violent  crime,  murder  and  rape,  which 
14  percent  said  was  the  most  pressing 
issue.  Only  6.8  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed felt  child  abuse  should  be  at  the 
top  of  the  agenda,  and  just  1.5  percent 
felt  domestic  violence  was  the  most 


crucial.  Some  4.2  percent  named  guns 
in  schools  as  the  most  pressing  issue. 

Not  surprisingly.  72  percent  of  re- 
spondents believe  that  police  do  not 
make  enough  money.  According  to 
NAPO’s  figures,  the  average  salary  for 
an  officer  is  $32,700  a year.  Seventy- 
six  percent  of  blacks  and  those  with 
some  college  education  said  officers  are 
underpaid.  Only  3.7  percent  overall  fell 
that  $32,700  was  too  much,  while 
nearly  20  percent  agreed  that  police 
make  just  the  right  amount. 

About  35  percent  of  respondents  in 
nearly  all  categories  said  the  greatest 


threat  to  children  today  was  the  break- 
down of  families.  However,  only  18 
percent  of  blacks  felt  that  was  true. 
Thirty-six  percent  of  black  respondents 
said  drug  use  was  the  biggest  danger 
faced  by  the  nation’s  children. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  those  inter- 
viewed said  they  did  not  fear  becom- 
ing victims  of  crime.  Sixty-two  percent 
of  whites  said  they  did  not  worry  about 
it  personally,  as  compared  with  54  per- 
cent of  blacks  and  44  percent  of  His- 
panics.  Sixty-six  percent  of  respondents 
said  they  believed  crime  had  gotten 
better  of  late. 
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Water,  water  everywhere 
(and  hardly  a cop  in  sight) 

NY’s  few  reservoir  cops  called  underpaid,  ill-equipped 


In  recent  years,  New  York  City  has 
spent  millions  of  dollars  on  counter-ter- 
rorism measures  to  protect  municipal 
buildings  and  other  sensitive  locations, 
but  has  left  vulnerable  to  polluters  and 
saboteurs  the  upstate  reservoirs  that 
provide  its  daily  drinking  water  by 
keeping  the  47 -officer  police  force  that 
protects  those  areas  underpaid,  under- 
staffed and  underequipped. 

That  charge  was  contained  in  a re- 
port released  in  February  by  the  private 
environmental  group  Riverkeepers, 
Inc.,  an  organization  that  investigates 
and  sues  polluters  in  the  lower  Hudson 
River  Valley.  The  report  harshly  criti- 
cizes the  city’s  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection,  which  runs  the  in- 
dependent police  force,  for  capping  of- 
ficers’ salaries  at  $23,900,  far  below 
what  is  offered  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  even  the  most  impoverished 
watershed  jurisdictions. 

Beginning  word  processors  at  the 
DEP  itself  earn  $27,000.  the  report 
pointed  out. 

Watershed  police  officers  spend  an 
average  of  just  two  years  on  the  force 
after  receiving  $6,000  to  $8,000  in 
training  at  the  Westchester  County  Po- 
lice Academy,  which  the  city  pays  for. 
A turnover  rate  during  the  past  eight 
years  of  130  percent  is  having  a detri- 
mental effect  on  the  safety  of  the  sys- 
tem by  leaving  it  entrusted  to  green  re- 
cruits, the  study  found. 

"Right  now,  the  gatehouses  (at  the 
reservoirs)  have  less  security  than  a 
typical  7-11,”  said  Robert  F.  Kennedy 


Jr.,  Riverkeepers’  chief  prosecuting  at- 
torney, in  an  interview  with  Law  En  • 
forcement  News.  “You  can’t  protect  the 
whole  shoreline  of  the  watershed,  but 
there  are  certain  choke  points  at  which 
terrorists  could  literally  shut  down  the 
New  York  City  water  supply  for 
months,  even  years.  Those  have  to  be 
guarded  like  Fort  Knox,  but  at  this 
point,  they’re  guarded  like  a 7- 1 1 .” 

Two  of  Mayor  Rudolph  W. 
Giuliani’s  top  advisers  on  environmen- 
tal and  secunty  issues  have  agreed  that 
salaries  and  staffing  should  be  increased 
to  bolster  the  watershed  force.  Joseph 
J.  Lhota,  the  Deputy  Mayor  for  Opera- 
tions. said  that  he  and  Jerome  M.  Hauer, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Management,  agreed  with  many  of  the 
report’s  findings.  “Our  primary  focus 
has  to  be  protecting  our  assets  and  the 
environment  up  there.”  he  told  The 
New  York  Tunes. 

Low  salaries  are  perhaps  the  most 
“significant  hindrance”  to  protecting 
New  York's  2.000-square  mile  water- 
shed area,  but  other  substantial  prob- 
lems abound,  according  to  the 
Riverkeepers  study.  The  report  takes 
issue  with  the  understaffing  of  the 
department's  Environmental  Enforce- 
ment Division  (E.E.D.).  which  patrols 
the  watershed  area  for  oil  spills,  illegal 
dumping  and  failing  septic  systems. 

Since  1996,  only  five  of  the 
department's  47  officers  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  E.E.D.,  said  the  report. 
Two  of  the  three  detectives  patrolling 
around  the  Catskill  and  Delaware 


Hot-lanta!  Arson 
sears  mini-station 


In  the  aftermath  of  yet  another  ar- 
son attack  on  a police  mini-precinct  in 
one  of  the  toughest  neighborhoods  in 
Atlanta,  City  Council  members  and 
police  union  officials  are  asking  why 
the  Police  Department  has  not  been  able 
to  protect  the  facility  in  Vine  City  from 
the  incidents  that  have  plagued  it  since 
its  construction  in  1997. 

The  latest  attack,  a firebomb  on  Feb. 

7 that  gutted  the  mmi-precincl’s  first 
level,  was  hurled  through  a side  win- 
dow at  6:30  A M.  when  the  building 
was  empty.  A 1 5-year-old  boy  has  been 
arrested  in  the  incident.  It  is  the  second 
lime  in  the  past  two  years  that  arson 
was  used  to  close  the  building. 

One  of  12  substations  the  APD  has 
opened  in  six  zones,  the  building  was 
burned  down  just  days  after  its  walls 
went  up.  Police  believed  then  it  was 
arson.  Weeks  later,  bricks  were  thrown 
through  the  newly  installed  windows 
while  officers  and  workers  were  inside. 
Then  in  November  1997,  a stolen  car 
came  barreling  through  the  front  door 
The  $383,000  station  was  finally  com- 
pleted last  March. 

Despite  the  attacks,  however,  police 
officers  assigned  to  the  facility  say  they 
will  not  be  discouraged  from  working 
with  community  residents  in  what  has 
become  for  many  residents  a symbol 
of  hope. 

The  mini-precinct  has  had  its  work 
cut  out  in  the  neighborhood.  Last  sum- 
mer, undercover  investigators  arrested 
300  people  in  drug  and  prostitution 
stings.  On  average.  18  to  24  arrests  for 
those  offenses  are  made  each  week, 
according  to  police  records. 


“For  the  first  time  ever,  people  [in 
this  neighborhood)  are  saying  they  want 
to  work  with  police."  said  Maj,  Leander 
Robinson,  commander  of  Zone  1, 
which  includes  Vine  City.  "We’re  not 
going  to  let  anyone  ruin  that.”  he  told 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution. 

Indeed,  volunteers  fanned  out 
through  the  neighborhood  after  the  lat- 
est fire,  knocking  on  residents’  doors 
and  asking  for  information  about  the 
incident.  Some  $3,000  was  pledged  by 
the  police  and  council  members  to- 
wards a reward  for  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  the  arsonist.  Another$1.500 
was  added  by  Mayor  Bill  Campbell’s 
office. 

But  on  a tour  of  the  facility  taken 
recently  by  the  chairman  of  the 
council’s  Public  Safety  Committee. 
C.T.  Martin,  he  reportedly  told  the  city's 
Fire  Chief.  Winston  Minor,  and  Deputy 
Police  Chief  C.B.  Jackson  that  crimi- 
nals controlled  the  streets  around  the 
Vine  City  mini-prccinct.  “These  people 
out  there  need  to  see  blue  until  they 
can't  see  blue  anymore,"  Martin  said. 
•‘There  were  no  police  anywhere  in 
sight.” 

Vine  City  is  poorly  staffed,  agreed 
Chip  Warren,  vice  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Police  Of- 
ficers. The  facility  was  firebombed.  he 
said,  because  neighborhood  drug  deal- 
ers and  other  criminals  knew  the  build- 
ing was  empty.  With  the  exception  of 
the  department's  three  downtown  mini- 
precincts. Warren  said,  most  of  the 
buildings  do  not  have  enough  coverage. 
Sometimes  just  one  or  two  officers  are 
working  eight-hour  shifts. 


branches  of  the  system  — comprising 
more  than  1,600  square  miles  — were 
recently  reassigned  to  general  police 
work.  In  the  last  three  years,  all  of  the 
E.E.D.  officers  have  been  periodically 
reassigned  to  security  details,  leaving 
them  unable  to  complete  investigations. 

According  to  Kennedy,  in  some  of 
the  more  remote  regions  of  the  water- 
shed area  covered  by  the  State  Police, 
the  reservoir  force  is  the  only  munici- 
pal department  around.  The  officers 
routinely  investigate  car  crashes  and 
homicides,  he  told  LEN.  'They  have 
all  the  police  powers  of  the  state  troop- 
ers. and  in  some  towns  they  are  the  pnn- 
cipal  law  enforcement  asset." 

The  rest  of  the  watershed  force  is 
assigned  to  the  DEP  Security  Patrol, 
charged  with  safeguarding  the  water 
supply  infrastructure,  which  includes 
21  reservoirs,  three  controlled  lakes, 
gate  houses  and  aqueducts.  City  offi- 
cials have  defended  the  assignments  by 
claiming  that  those  on  the  detail  also 
patrol  for  environmental  enmes,  said 
the  report,  adding  that  none  of  the  of- 
ficers have  made  a single  arrest  for  such 
offenses. 

A manpower  request  for  12  addi- 
tional officers  who  could  have  been 
hired  under  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department's  FAST  (Funding  Acceler- 
ated for  Smaller  Towns)  program,  with 
salaries  provided  for  three  years,  was 
slashed  in  half  by  the  DEP,  the  report 
said.  When  approval  for  the  hiring  of 
the  six  officers  was  made,  they  were 
reassigned  from  the  E.E.D.  to  security 
post  details. 

A spokesman  for  the  DEP.  Geoffrey 
Ryan,  said  the  agency  is  as  aware  as 
anyone  that  the  watershed  police  force 
is  underpaid  by  today’s  standards.  Ryan 
said  that  Environmental  Protection 
Commissioner  Joel  A.  Miele  has  re- 
quested salary  increases  for  the  offic- 
ers, and  that  the  DEP  is  continuing  to 
hire  and  train  additional  recruits. 

“The  sky  is  not  falling."  said  Miele. 
“and  while  we  have  work  to  do.  it 
should  be  done  quietly.  It  should  be 
done  in  due  course,  and  it  is  being  taken 
care  of.” 

The  strength  of  the  watershed  po- 
lice force  has  been  drastically 
downsized  m the  years  since  World  War 
II.  when  451  sworn  officers  and  711 
guards  protected  New  York’s  sensitive 
water  facilities.  Established  in  1908  as 
one  of  four  independent  bureaus  mak- 


Only 47  officers  — with  just  one  boat  and  no  aircraft  — protect  the 
19  reservoirs  scattered  over  New  York’s  sprawling  2,000-square-mile 
watershed. 


ing  up  the  Board  of  Water  Supply,  the 
police  force’s  first  Chief  of  Patrol  was 
Rhinelander  Waldo,  who  later  became 
New  York  City’s  police  commissioner. 

Last  year,  the  DEP  rejected  every 
item  on  a “needs”  list  submitted  by  the 
E.E.D. . according  to  the  report.  The 
requisition  request  included  video  and 
still  cameras  for  documenting  evidence, 
portable  field  testing  atid  sampling  kits, 
bulletproof  vests,  laptop  computers  for 
detectives  and  clerical  supplies,  includ- 
ing a secretary’s  desk  and  chair. 

The  force  is  also  said  to  be  in  des- 
perate need  of  vehicles,  with  just  three 
cars  currently  available  for  six  officers 
in  the  environmental  division.  Among 
the  report’s  recommendations  is  that 
four  unmarked  cars  be  provided  for  the 
division.  Investigators,  it  said,  have 
found  themselves  routinely  stranded  at 
the  station  house  instead  of  mutinely 
patrolling  the  watershed  for  polluters. 

"We  had  odometers  with  2(X),000 
miles,”  said  a supervisor  from  the  se- 
curity unit.  “We  can’t  put  an  officer  on 
patrol  with  that  Our  men  arc  dnving 
rural  state  roads  — the  Peekamoosc. 
between  Ashokan  and  Neversink,  is  a 
20-mile  stretch  of  dirt  and  cobble  with 
cliffs  on  both  sides,  and  three  or  four 


houses  the  whole  way.” 

The  force,  which  must  cover  19 
.separate  reservoirs,  also  has  just  one 
boat  with  which  it  is  expected  to  re- 
spond to  dniwnings.  airplane  crashes, 
dumpings  and  other  emergencies,  said 
the  report.  While  the  DEP  has  recom- 
mended aerial  observation  for  the  pro- 
tccuon  of  the  system,  no  such  craft  have 
been  purchased. 

Although  the  report  has  accused  the 
DEP  of  discouraging  officers  from  ar- 
resting polluters,  Ryan,  the  department 
spokesman,  pointed  to  a recent  case  in 
which  a Holiday  Inn  in  Putnam  County 
was  fined  $1,000  for  allowing  waste 
water  from  its  sinks  to  run  into  a storm 
drain,  from  which  it  fed  into  a nearby 
reservoir.  The  hotel  was  ordered  to 
clean  up  the  storm  drain  and  reconnect 
its  plumbing  properly. 

In  North  Salem,  Ryan  noted,  a de- 
veloper illegally  spreading  construction 
and  demolition  waste  was  also  pros- 
ecuted and  fined. 

"We  have  been  and  are  prosecuting 
cases  on  a regular  basis.”  he  said.  'The 
report  IS  accurate,  he  said,  in  that  a good 
many  years  ago,  the  police  did  not  do 
the  kind  of  prosecutions  they  arc  doing 
today." 


Native  Americans  stili  suffering 
white  man’s  wrath  — as  crime  victims 


Continued  from  Page  1 
School  of  Law  and  an  expert  on  Indian 
crime.  Indians,  he  said,  are  often  vic- 
timized by  "poor,  drunken  whites,” 
There  are  still  high  levels  of  prejudice 
in  the  West.  Hamng  told  The  Times, 
especially  on  the  edges  of  Indian  reser- 
vations. providing  fertile  ground  for  a 
climate  that  tolerates  violence. 

Due  to  a shift  in  Indian  population 
during  the  past  20  years  from  reserva- 
tions to  cities,  Indians  are  less  likely  to 
live  in  segregated  ateas  and  arc  more 
likely  to  come  into  contact  with  other 
races,  observed  Peter  Iverson,  a profes- 
sor of  history  at  Arizona  Sure  Univer- 
sity m Tempe.  Residential  segregation 
is  often  cited  as  one  of  the  reasons  why 
racial  groups  tend  to  commit  violence 
against  their  own  kind. 


According  to  the  study.  Native 
American  residents  arc  most  prevalent 
in  Oklahoma.  California.  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico. 

Data  on  homicide,  provided  by  the 
Justice  Department  from  reports  by  lo- 
cal police  to  the  FBI.  found  a 37-pcr- 
cent  decline  in  Indian  murder  victims 
ages  25  to  29  — the  largest  decrease  in 
any  racial  group.  The  number  of  mur- 
ders committed  by  Indians  wa.s  well 
below  the  national  average,  as  well.  In 
1996,  there  were  4 murders  per  100,000 
Indians,  compared  to  the  national  av- 
erage of  7.9  per  100.000  and  the  white 
rate  of  4.9  per  lOO.CKX). 

Indians  were  also  found  to  be  sub- 
stantially less  likely  to  have  been  killed 
with  a handgun,  according  to  the  report. 
Nearly  30  percent  were  killed  with 


knives,  compared  to  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  all  murder  victims.  In  83  per- 
cent of  the  cases,  there  wa.s  a prior  re- 
lationship between  Indians  homicide 
victims  and  their  killers,  compared  with 
81  percent  of  victims  of  all  races  and 
79  percent  of  whites.  Whites  murdered 
Indians  in  33  percent  of  the  cases  where 
the  offender  was  of  a different  race. 

Whilc  the  mcarccralion  rate  for  In- 
dians age  1 8 and  older  is  about  half  that 
of  blacks,  it  is  nearly  two  and  one-half 
times  that  of  whites  and  over  nine  limes 
greater  than  for  Asians,  said  the  study. 
The  number  of  Indians  confined  in  Fed- 
eral and  slate  correctional  facilities  is 
roughly  38  percent  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average,  and  in  local  jails  the 
confinement  rate  is  four  times  the  na- 
tional average. 
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is  shooting  at  me. . . 


Manus: 

“Nobody 

By  Raymond  P.  Manus 

••If  it  is  systemic,  then  you  make  systemic 
changes.”  That  was  New  York  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani’s  response  to  the  tragic  shooting  of  an 
unarmed  man.  Amadou  DiaJlo.  in  the  Bronx  on 
Feb,  4. 

At  approximately  12:45  A M.  that  night,  four 
New  York  City  police  officers  saw  Diallo  at  die 
front  door  of  his  apartment  building.  Within  mo- 
ments. 4 1 shots  were  fired  by  these  officers,  with 
19  of  them  striking  Diallo,  killing  him.  Few  facts 
arc  known,  and  many  of  the  known  facts  arc  am- 
biguous, As  the  investigation  continues,  political 
decisions  will  determine  whether  fault  is  found 
only  with  the  individual  officers  or  with  the  sys- 
tem that  tolerates  the  relaxation  of  constitutional 
safeguards  in  order  to  maximize  arrests. 

Activists  may  conveniently  select  those  facts 
that  support  their  particular  agenda.  Some  indi- 
viduals will  blame  the  Police  Department  for  a 
history  of  racist  practices,  some  will  accuse  the 
individual  officers  of  deliberate  murder,  some 
people  even  will  find  a way  to  blame  the  victim. 
This  blame  game  heightens  tensions,  promotes 
distru-st  and  obscures  the  truth.  The  media  will 
provide  convenient  sound  bites.  An  apathetic  pub- 
lic will  vent  its  outrage,  then  incorporate  the  event 
into  their  own  lives.  The  prevailing  view  seems 
to  be:  “The  economy  is  good.  Crime  is  down. 
Nobody  is  shooting  at  me."  The  system  works; 
don’t  fix  it. 

If  other  police  officers  placed  in  this  situation 
would  have  acted  in  tlie  same  way,  this  event  has 
systemic  implications  for  criminal  justice. 

The  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  is 
supposed  to  protect  individuals  from  unreason- 

(Raymond  P.  Monwi  is  a lieulenani  with  the 
New  York  dry  Police  Department's  Office  of 
Management  Analysis  and  Planning.) 


By  Gerald  W.  Lynch 

It  IS  doubtful  that  there  is  a single  person  in 
this  city  who  is  not  moved  by  the  death  of  Amadou 
Diallo.  We  New  Yorkers  wish  it  hud  never  hap- 
pened. We  wish  we  could  find  the  words  to  com- 
fort his  family.  And  even  if  it  is  best  that  we  re- 
strain ourselves  and  await  the  outcome  of  the  ju- 
dicial process,  we  still  feel  the  need  to  do 
something,  to  take  some  action  that  will  prevent 
similar  tragedies. 

We  don't  know  exactly  what  led  up  to  the  41 
shots  that  were  fired  at  Diallo,  but  we  do  know 
the  incident  fits  u pattern  of  police  officers  resort- 
ing to  lethal  force  too  quickly. 

One  remedy  is  to  focus  on  the  N YPD's  recruit- 
ing and  screening  practices  and  the  need  to  attract 
officers  who  arc  more  likely  to  handle  complex 
situations  in  effective,  nonviolent  ways. 

The  NYPD’s  accomplishments  should  not  be 
minimized.  But  it  is  now  more  apparent  than  ever 
that  the  complexity  of  effective  policing  requires 
the  smartest,  most  mature  and  caring  individuals 
we  can  find. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  have  enormous  ex- 
pectations of  our  police  officers,  but  we  don’t  in- 
vest enough  in  preparing  them  for  their  enormous 
tasks. 

We  must  recognize  that  repeated  and  systemic 
problems  like  abuse  of  authority  and  brutality  must 
be  met  with  sweeping  changes.  We  can  no  longer 
avoid  the  radical  solutions  required  lor  true  re- 
form of  policing. 

First,  the  police  must  be  more  representative 
of  the  communities  they  serve.  It’s  welcome  news, 
therefore,  that  the  Police  Department  recently 
announced  a special  drive  of  up  to  $15  million  to 


able  search  and  seizure.  The  fundamental  control- 
ling legal  authority  is  the  1968  Supreme  Court 
case  of  Terry  v.  Ohio,  wherein  the  Court  held  that 
police  may  temporarily  stop  a person  in  a public 
place  when  there  is  reasonable  suspicion  of  crimi- 
nal activity.  The  Coun  reasoned  that  the  public 
good  of  preventing  crime  justifies  the  limited  au- 
thority to  stop  and  question,  and  said  that  in  the 
course  of  such  a stop,  police  may  use  reasonable 
force  to  protect  themselves. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  the  system  failed, 
and  if  the  systemic  implications  are  overlooked, 
the  system  will  fail  again  in  the  future. 

The  justice  system  starts  when  the  Legislature 
enacts  laws  to  protect  life  and  propeny.  In  New 
York  state,  the  Criminal  Procedure  Law  grants 
police  officers  to  arrest  without  a warrant  when 
they  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  a crime  has 
been  committed.  There  have  been  no  facts  to  sug- 
gest these  officers  initially  had  such  reasonable 
cause.  The  CPL  also  provides  the  authority  to  tem- 
porarily stop  a person  in  a public  place  based  on 
the  Terry  standard  of  reasonable  suspicion  that 
crime  was  afoot.  When  a field  investigation  pro- 
vides facts  and  circumstances  that  give  rise  to  rea- 
sonable cau.se.  the  officer  may  make  an  arrest  with- 
out a warrant.  All  the  assembled  facts  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  court  for  a determination  of  guilt. 

The  criminal  justice  system  contains  an  abun- 
dance of  judicial  review  in  case  law  that  supports 
police  officers  when  they  act  reasonably  in  the 
investigation  of  criminal  conduct.  The  law  ac- 
knowledges that  officers,  by  virtue  of  their  train- 
ing and  experience,  may  observe  criminal  activ- 
ity that  would  go  unnoticed  by  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen. The  law  expects  the  officers  to  investigate 
suspicious  conduct  and  grants  them  the  authonty 
to  stop  and  question  citizens  in  the  course  of  such 
an  investigation.  The  law  requires  that  the  officer 
articulate  those  suspicions  to  facilitate  judicial 


Repeated  and  systemic  problems 
like  abuse  of  authority  and 
brutality  must  be  met  with 
sweeping  changes.  We  can  no 
longer  avoid  the  radical  solutions 
required  for  true  reform. 

recruit  city  residents. 

Next,  it’s  lime  to  change  the  standards  for  en- 
try into  the  police  service.  That  means  requiring  a 
four-year  college  degree  instead  of  the  NYPD’s 
current  two-year  standard.  The  four-year  require- 
ment was  recommended  by  every  presidential 
commission  that  looked  at  police-community  re- 
lations back  in  the  1960s. 

By  upgrading  the  entry  requirements,  the 
NYPD  can  insure  that  only  individuals  with  the 
necessary  skills,  sensitivities  and  academic  train- 
ing are  invited  to  enter  the  profession. 

Contrary  to  media  stereotyping  and  even  the 
perceptions  of  some  of  those  who  want  to  enter 
police  work,  an  officer’s  role  encompasses  much 
more  than  law  enforcement  The  job  also  involves 
a wide  range  of  daily  encounters  that  demand  an 
understanding  of  human  behavior  and  the  varied 
ethnic  constituencies  the  department  serves. 

University-based  police  training  would  provide 
a vehicle  for  the  Police  Department  to  prepare 
recruits.  It  would  give  prospective  officers  expo- 


review  of  police  actions. 

Police  Department  executives  set  priorities  and 
issue  instructions  to  the  police  force.  They  insti- 
tute policies,  provide  training  and  use  the  disci- 
plinary process  to  ensure  that  individual  officers 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  as  described  in  the 
department’s  manuals  and  directives.  Virtually 
every  police  activity  is  controlled  by  department 
policy,  training  memos,  guides  or  procedure.  As 
the  facts  are  collected,  analyzed  and  assembled, 
the  reasonableness  of  the  officers’  conduct  may 
be  measured  against  expected  behavior  as  de- 
scribed in  these  manuals  and  other  documents,  and 
as  reinforced  by  the  department’s  system  of  re- 
wards and  discipline. 

The  facts  in  any  ongoing  cnminal  investiga- 
tion are  properly  controlled  by  the  investigators 
in  the  interest  of  justice.  Some  facts  may  be  re- 
leased to  the  press  to  promote  a particular  point 
of  view.  The  concerned  citizen  may  look  beyond 
the  convenient  headline  to  separate  facts  from 
opinions,  but  this  is  not  an  easy  task.  Among  the 
facts  routinely  released  to  The  Associated  Press 
or  other  media  by  the  Police  Department  will  be 
self-serving  statements  about  crime  reduction  and 
declarations  that  the  police  exercise  a great  deal 
of  restraint.  Anomeys  for  the  officers  involved  in 
the  Diallo  case  suggest  the  victim  resembled  a 
suspect  wanted  in  a series  of  rapes  and  may  not 
have  understood  the  officers'  directions  due  to 
language  differences.  Others  will  seize  once  again 
upon  the  ethnic  makeup  of  the  Police  Department 
as  not  being  representative  of  the  community.  All 
these  facts  may  be  true,  but  they  only  serve  to 
dived  attention  from  the  systemic  elements  in  this 
case.  If  systemic  flaws  are  overlooked,  the  true 
problems  will  continue  to  fester  long  after  this 
event  is  forgotten. 

This  shod  adicle  cannot  expect  to  correct  sys- 
temic flaws,  but  it  may  set  the  inquiry  in  the  proper 


sure  to  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  modem 
technologies  and  ethical  issues.  And  it  would  teach 
them  about  the  complex,  multi-ethnic  aspects  of 
crime  and  its  impact  on  society. 

A useful  model  for  this  concept  is  the  City 
University  of  New  York  cadet  program.  In  this 
program,  cadets  undergo  pre-service  training  and 
internships  with  community  service  agencies  and 
perform  public  safety-related  tasks  while  study- 
ing for  a college  degree. 

This  on-the-job  training  gives  both  the  police 
brass  and  the  leaching  faculty  an  oppodunity  to 
observe  cadets  in  both  academic  and  work  set- 
tings. Those  who  are  ill-suited  for  police  work  can 
resign  or  be  screened  out  before  their  appoint- 
ments. 

This  collaborative  effort  fundamentally 
changes  the  way  police  are  recruited,  screened  and 
trained.  Its  purpose  is  not  merely  to  modify  train- 
ing, but  to  radically  alter  the  orientation  of  young 
people  preparing  for  police  work  by  emphasizing 
the  service  responsibilities  of  police  work  as  well 
as  the  law  enforcement  responsibilities. 

The  cadet  program  enjoyed  a brief  but  suc- 
cessful run  from  1991  to  1994  before  it  was  dis- 
continued for  lack  of  funds.  Its  revival  would  make 
a real  difference  and  be  a positive  response  to  the 
tragedy  of  Amadou  Diallo’s  death. 

A truly  professional  police  service  means  not 
having  to  choose  between  individual  constitutional 
rights  and  safety  in  the  streets. 

(Dr  Gerald  W Lynch  is  president  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New  York.  His  com- 
mentary originally  appeared  in  The  New  York 
Daily  News.) 
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direction  to  search  for  the  truth.  A critical  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  already  released  in  the  Diallo 
case  offers  an  opportunity  to  raise  questions  about 
the  system  of  criminal  justice.  Consider  that  The 
Associated  Press  has  already  reported  the  follow- 
ing items  as  fact: 

H 41  shots  were  fired  from  9mm.  handguns. 

H The  9mm.  handguns  were  loaded  with  16 
rounds  each. 

H The  424-meraber  Street  Crime  Unit  targets 
high-violence  neighborhoods  all  over  the  city. 

H A high  number  of  arrests  is  considered  an 
asset  for  purposes  of  assignment  to  this  unit. 

H Officers  were  street  clothes  to  fit  in  the  tough 
neighborhoods  they  patrol. 

K The  unit’s  motto  is.  “We  own  the  night." 

H The  work  is  dangerous;  four  officers  have 
been  killed  while  serving  with  the  unit. 

H The  unit  helped  reduce  shootings,  from  about 
2,500  in  the  first  six  months  of  1993  to  less  than 
1.000  in  the  same  period  in  1998. 

H Street-crime  officers  represent  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  police  force,  but  are  responsible  for 
40  percent  of  the  guns  seized. 

H In  1998.  the  unit  stopped  and  frisked  45,000 
individuals,  seizing  2,072  guns. 

H Police  officers  fired  856  shots  in  1 998,  down 
from  1,040  in  1997. 

The  first  six  items  appear  to  bear  directly  upon 
this  specific  shooting  incident,  while  the  last  five 
serve  to  place  this  shooting  in  a larger  context  of 
crime  in  the  city.  All  of  these  events  can  be  viewed 
as  part  of  a larger  criminal  justice  system.  The 
print  media  (specifically.  The  New  York  Times) 
also  reported  that ".  .prosecutors,  speaking  on  the 
condition  of  anonymity,  have  noted  that  the  unit’s 
mission  of  searching  out  crimes  instead  of  re- 
sponding to  them  had  left  some  of  their  arrests 
vulnerable  to  complaints  of  unlawful  search  and 
seizure.  Cases  have  been  thrown  out  because  of- 
ficers chased  suspects  without  probable  cause, 
only  then  finding  a gun  or  other  contraband. 

In  the  weeks  following  the  shooting  there  have 
been  the  usual  press  releases  and  demonstrations 
that  allow  the  public  to  voice  outrage  and  vent 
emotions.  Since  this  not  an  election  year,  there 
was  no  “blue  ribbon  panel  to  investigate  the  sys- 
temic implications,  and  the  public  may  remember 
only  a few  sound  bites.  There  are  chants  of  “No 
Justice.  No  Peace.”  and  calls  for  the  immediate 
arrest  of  the  four  officers.  Tensions  are  mounting, 
opinions  are  being  fot^ned.  and  facts  are  being 
ignored.  There  has  been  no  public  inquiry  to  learn 
whether  the  system  itself  may  have  contributed  to 
this  tragedy. 

The  U.S.  Marshals  Service  had  18  months  to 
lake  Randy  Weaver  from  Ruby  Ridge.  The  ATF 
and  FBI  staged  a 51-day  siege  to  arrest  David 
Koresh  in  Waco.  New  York  City  police  officers 
had  just  moments  to  investigate  the  activity  of 
Amadou  DiaJlo  in  the  Bronx.  Each  of  these  po- 
lice actions  resulted  in  the  death  of  innocent  ci- 
viUans  who  trusted  the  rule  of  law  for  their  pro- 
tection. The  legal  process  provides  safeguards  to 
reduce  the  change  for  error,  and  when  individual 
officers  disregard  these  safeguards  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  single  out  those  individuals  for  discipline. 
However,  when  police  practices  routinely  circum- 
vent the  legal  limits,  the  system  itself  must  be 
addressed.  Crime  reduction  and  constitutionally 
Continued  on  Page  11 
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A closer  look: 


Baltimore  police  shootings  under  scrutiny 


While  (he  number  of  police-in- 
volved shootings  in  Baltimore  is  about 
average  for  a major  U.S.  city,  only  a 
^handful  of  officers  — if  that  many  — 
in  the  past  four  years  have  been  repri- 
manded for  using  their  weapons  “out 
of  policy.” 

All  that  may  change  in  light  of  a 
recent  announcement  by  Police  Com- 
missioner Thomas  C.  Frazier  that  he 
would  tighten  the  department’s  over- 
sight policy  so  that  shootings  would  be 
investigated  as  thoroughly  as  use-of- 
force  incidents. 

Since  1994,  officers  have  shot  123 
people,  killing  three  dozen.  In  nearly 
every  case,  a supervisor  ruled  the  gun- 
fire justified  and  well  within  department 
rules,  according  to  a report  by  The  Bal- 
timore Sun.  which  examined  more  than 
100  internal  files.  When  a shooting  has 
been  labeled  “out  of  policy"  by  firearms 
instructors,  who  examine  cases  with  a 
more  cntical  eye.  their  conclusions  are 
used  to  retrain  officers  in  the  proper  use 
of  their  weapon,  and  only  rarely  to  pun- 
ish the  officer. 

Since  1992,  according  to  The  Sun’s 
review,  just  four  officers  have  been 
punished  for  improper  shootings.  Two 
of  the  cases  involved  officers  who  had 
fired  at  cars  which  they  claimed  had 
careened  toward  them.  The  bullets, 
however,  were  found  to  have  been  fired 


It's  not  always  easy  being  a witness 
in  a criminal  case.  An  8-year-old 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  boy  and  his  mother 
probably  would  affirm  that  — if  they 
could. 

Bridgeport  was  one  of  two  cities  in 
January  in  which  witnesses  were  killed 
before  having  the  chance  to  testify  in 
pending  murder  cases.  Leroy  Brown  Jr. 
and  his  mother.  Karen  Clarke,  30.  were 
found  shot  in  their  home  on  Jan.  8. 
There  were  no  signs  of  robbery  or  other 
obvious  motives. 

The  Bridgeport  Police  Department 
and  Fairfield  County  prosecutors  have 
declined  to  confirm  that  the  boy  was  a 
witness  against  26-year-oId  Russell 
Peeler  in  the  murder  of  Rudolph  Snead 
Jr.  last  May.  Snead,  who  was  shot  in  a 
barbershop,  reportedly  named  Peeler  as 
his  killer  as  he  lay  dying. 

Prosecutors  said  that  the  boy  iden- 
tified Peeler  as  the  assailant  in  an  ear- 
lier shooting  in  which  Snead  was  in- 
jured slightly. 

Although  Peeler  was  free  on  bond 
when  the  boy  and  his  mother  were 
killed,  he  was  arrested  shortly  after 
midnight  at  his  father's  home  on  Jan. 
15.  Police  had  been  looking  for  his  22- 
year-old  brother.  Adrian,  who  had 
railed  to  return  to  a halfway  house 
where  he  was  serving  a 30-roonth 
prison  term  for  the  sale  of  narcotics  and 
other  offenses.  Peeler  was  charged  with 
illegal  possession  of  a firearm  after  a 
stolen  shotgun  was  found  in  the  house. 
During  the  arraignment,  no  mention 
was  made  to  the  double  homicide.  Bail 
was  set,  however,  at  $750,000. 

Lawmakers  expressed  outrage  over 
the  deaths  and  wondered  why  the  fam- 
ily was  not  protected.  According  to 
neighbors,  a police  car  was  posted 
round  the  clock  outside  the  family’s 
apartment  in  the  weeks  after  Snead’s 
murder.  But  Clarke  had  apparently 


from  the  behind  or  alongside  the  ve- 
hicles. One  officer  was  reprimanded, 
and  the  other  was  suspended  for  three 
days. 

All  shootings  involving  officers  are 
investigated  by  homicide  detectives 
who  determine  whether  a crime  has 
been  committed.  Shootings  that  result 
in  death  are  scrutinized  by  department 
commanders  and  city  prosecutors.  Al- 
though three  officers  have  been  charged 
in  fatal  shootings  in  the  line  of  duty, 
just  one  has  been  convicted  of  a crime, 
officials  recalled. 

Former  Sgt.  Stephen  R.  Fagotto  ap- 
parently violated  so  many  department 
rules  that  he  was  found  negligent  in  the 
1996  death  of  Preston  E.  Barnes  dur- 
ing a traffic  stop.  Fagotto,  prosecutors 
argued,  should  not  have  had  his  finger 
on  the  trigger  unless  he  was  prepared 
to  fire,  and  should  not  have  tried  to  open 
the  car 's  door  with  one  hand  while  hold- 
ing his  weapon  in  the  other.  He  was  con- 
victed of  involuntary  manslaughter  and 
reckless  endangerment.  Fagotto  is  cur- 
rently appealing  a 20-month  prison  sen- 
tence. 

While  police  cannot  be  second- 
guessed  every  time  they  use  their  weap- 
ons. there  should  be  a review  when  they 
discharge,  said  Charles  “Joe"  Key  Sr., 
a firearms  training  supervisor  who  re- 
tired in  1996.  The  architect  of  the 


turned  down  police  protection  after  a 
few  days  when  she  and  her  son  moved 
last  summer,  saying  she  found  it  intru- 
sive. 

“The  stale  droppied  the  ball  on  this,” 
said  Stale  Representative  Christopher 
L.  Caruso,  a Bridgepiort  Democrat.  “We 
failed  in  our  responsibility  to  protect  a 
witness.  If  we  had  protected  the  mother 
and  the  boy  and  something  happened, 
you  could  say  it's  a tragedy.”  he  told 
The  New  York  Times,  “but  at  least  we 
tried.  In  this  case,  it  appears  we  didn’t 
even  try." 

The  Bridgeport  Police  Department 
did  not  return  calls  requesting  comment 
from  Law  Enforcement  News. 

In  Plainfield,  N.J.,  29-year-old 
Dylan  George,  was  found  shot  to  death 
in  a parked  car  in  January,  shortly  be- 
fore he  was  due  to  testify  in  the  fatal 
shooting  of  a local  man  in  a 1996  rob- 
bery, said  Capt.  Edward  Johnson  of  the 
Union  County  Prosecutor's  Office. 

George  had  not  been  under  special 
police  protection,  said  Johnson.  While 
witness  protection  had  become  an  is- 
sue in  light  of  the  murders  of  Brown 
and  Clarke,  potential  witnesses  are  not 
routinely  guarded,  he  told  The  Times. 
"The  only  lime  a wimess  would  be  af- 
forded any  kind  of  protection  would  be 
if  there's  some  threat,  something  out  of 
the  ordinary."  he  said.  "Hundreds  of 
these  cases  go  on  every  day.” 

There  had  been  no  record  of  threats 
against  Geoige. 

Both  the  victim  and  a 14-year-old 
girl,  Michelle  Milligan,  had  been  shot 
in  the  head.  While  the  car  doors  were 
closed  and  no  windows  were  damaged, 
the  shootings  are  not  believed  to  be  a 
murder-suicide,  said  investigators. 
Milligan,  who  survived,  was  not  a wit- 
ness in  the  case.  “Our  belief  is  that  she 
was  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong 
time.’’  said  Johnson. 


department's  rules  on  use  of  force,  had 
unsuccessfully  argued  for  years  that  a 
review  board  evaluate  officers  who  fire 
their  weapons. 

Department  rules  prohibit  the  use  of 
firearms  except  in  self-defense  or  to 
protect  another  from  “imminent  threat 
of  death  or  serious  physical  injury.”  The 
rules  conclude  with  the  admonition: 
“Members  must  always  bear  in  mind. 
‘When  in  doubt,  don’t  fire."’ 

Key  pointed  to  one  case  in  March 
1995  in  which  Sgt.  Craig  W.  Gentile  of 
the  Central  District  drew  his  gun  and 
fired  three  times  at  a suspected  drunken 
driver  whom  he  had  tried  to  stop  by 
standing  in  the  car's  path.  Gentile  said 
he  fired  because  he  could  not  get  out  of 


Despite  the  signature  of  Gov.  Gary 
E.  Johnson  last  month  on  New 
Mexico’s  first  Megan's  Law  bill,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  legisla- 
tion will  bring  the  state  into  compliance 
with  Federal  sex-offender  notification 
regulations,  and  thus  guarantee  the  re- 
lease of  nearly  half  a million  dollars  in 
Government  funds  for  law  enforcement 
purposes. 

Up  to  this  point.  New  Mexico  had 
been  in  the  unique  and  uncomfortable 
position  of  being  the  only  one  of  the  50 
states  where  convicted  sex  offenders 
could  live  with  little  fear  of  having  their 
criminal  histories  revealed.  While  it  has 
had  a sex-offender  registry  since  1995, 
state  law  has  not  required  public  noti- 
fication as  to  registrants'  whereabouts. 

“We’ve  had  a registration  process, 
but  it  just  didn’t  have  any  teeth  in  it." 
Lieut.  Don  Raley  of  the  Bernalillo 
County  Sheriff’s  Department  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  "We  know  who's 
here,  but  it  had  gonen  to  the  point  where 
we  were  getting  letters  from  people 
about  to  be  released  from  prison  in  other 
slates  asking  how  to  relocate  out  here 
and  what  the  guidelines  were  on  New 
Mexico's  sex  offender  registration.  Ap- 
parently. the  word  was  out  in  the  prison 
population  that  New  Mexico  was  the 
place  to  go  because  there  were  fewer 
controls  and  virtually  no  public  notifi- 
cation. We  had  actually  become  some- 
thing of  a tourist  stop  for  all  the  pris- 
ons in  the  country.” 

Claire  Harwell,  the  acting  director 
of  prosecutions  for  the  state  attorney 
general’s  office,  said  her  agency  had 
been  getting  calls  from  convicted  sex 
offenders  as  well,  looking  for  a place 
that  did  not  have  public  notification. 
"Because  we  are  unique  in  that  status, 
we’re  looking  attractive  to  people  who 
criminal  sex  ofi'ense  convictions."  she 
told  LEN. 

Without  passage  of  the  new  law  this 
legislative  session,  New  Mexico  would 
have  forfeited  $400,000  in  Federal 
criminal  justice  grants.  The  bill  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Legislature 
in  February  in  spite  of  what  many,  in- 
cluding the  Governor,  have  character- 
ized as  flaws  that  could  still  cost  the 
stale  its  grant  monies.  Sponsored  in  the 
Senate  by  Republican  R.L.  Stockard  of 
Bloomfield,  the  bill  deviates  from  U.S. 
Justice  Department  guidelines  by  not 
requiring  those  convicted  of  kidnapping 
and  false  imprisonment  of  children  to 
register  as  sex  offenders,  regardless  of 
whether  a sex  offense  was  committed 


the  vehicle’s  way.  TWo  bags  of  mari- 
juana. two  Valium  tablets  and  $27,000 
were  recovered  from  the  trunk. 

The  shooting  was  ruled  to  have  been 
justified,  even  though  the  driver  was 
slightly  wounded  by  a shot  through  the 
side  window,  and  another  bullet  had 
been  fired  from  behind.  Key  filed  a re- 
pon  stating  that  the  shooting  was  "not 
consistent”  with  department  policy.  "He 
should  not  have  fired  at  a moving  ve- 
hicle." the  report  said.  ‘The  adminis- 
trative report  neglects  to  mention  that 
at  last  one  shot  was  fired  at  the  rear." 

Key  added  that  if  the  officer  had 
lime  to  fire,  he  hud  time  to  get  out  of 
the  car's  way.  “This  guy  just  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  and  blazed 


during  contmission  of  those  crimes. 

“I’m  going  to  sign  the  bill,  recog- 
nizing it  isn’t  everything  it  should  be," 
Johnson  told  The  Albuquerque  Journal. 
“But  it's  an  improvement  over  what 
we’ve  got.” 

Under  the  Federal  guidelines,  kid- 
napping and  false  imprisonment  except 
by  a parent  are  included  as  u category 
of  criminal  offenses  against  those  un- 
der the  age  of  18.  “The  general  purpose 
of  the  definition  is  to  ensure  compre- 
hensive registration  for  persons  con- 
victed of  offenses  involving  sexual 
molestation  or  sexual  exploitation  of 
minors,”  the  guideline  states. 

In  a letter  to  lawmakers  m Febru- 
ary, New  Mexico  Public  Safety  Secre- 
tary Darren  White  said  kidnapping  and 
false  imprisonment  are  included  in  the 
guidelines  because  Megan’s  Law  ad- 
dresses crimes  against  children,  not  ju.st 
sex  crimes.  He  suggested  compelling 
those  convicted  of  such  crimes  to  reg- 
ister as  sex  offenders,  but  not  subject- 
ing them  to  public  disclosure. 

According  to  James  Fuller,  a 
spokesman  for  Senator  Stockard.  the 
office  has  been  told  that  the  guidelines 
for  compliance  are  not  "hard  and  fast" 
with  regard  to  how  a state  qualifies  for 
the  funding.  “There  is  the  potential  for 
It  (not  to  qualify)."  he  told  LEN.  “It  is 
kind  of  dicey  and  we  haven’t  gotten  a 
definitive  answer  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment on  whether  that  will  preclude 
New  Mexico  from  receiving  its  Federal 
funding.” 

Key  lawmakers,  however,  contend 
that  false  imprisonment  and  kidnapping 
not  connected  to  sex  crimes  should  not 
be  included  under  Megan's  Law.  A pro- 
vision that  included  kidnapping  and 
false  impnsonment  as  crimes  requiring 
sex  offender  registration  was  modified 
after  concerns  were  raised  by  the  New 
Mexico  Criminal  Defense  Lawyers 


away,"  he  said  in  u later  interview.  "He 
made  a drug  arrest  and  everybody  says, 
'Good  job.’" 

Police  believe  that  officers  are  gen- 
erally justified  in  using  their  wcopons. 
Indeed,  three  officers  were  shot  and  two 
slightly  wounded  this  year.  "When  the 
average  citizen  hesitates  on  the  job.  they 
might  lose  an  account  or  deal,"  Officer 
Garry  McLhinncy.  president  of  the  po- 
lice union,  told  I'hc  Sun.  "When  un  of- 
ficer hesitates  and  is  wrong,  we  are 
dead." 

Hindsight  is  20/20.  noted  Gentile, 
who  said  he  hud  done  what  he  had  to  in 
order  to  survive.  “I  did  what  I thought 
was  justified.”  he  said.  “Some  people 
agreed  with  me.  Other  people  didn’t." 


Association. 

At  a recent  hearing,  the  Associ- 
ation’s Dick  Winlerbollom  testified  that 
a grandmother  who  locked  u child  in  a 
closet  could  be  required  to  register  as  a 
sex  offender.  House  Speaker  Raymond 
Sanchez,  an  Albuquerque  Democrat 
who  sponsored  an  identical  bill,  said  he 
was  concerned  that  a 19-ycar-old  mule 
who  kept  his  l7-ycar-old  prom  dale  out 
past  her  curfew  might  have  to  register 
os  a sex  olTcndcr  for  10  years,  even  if 
no  sex  crime  had  occurred. 

Another  bone  of  contention  is  the 
fact  that  the  new  law  keeps  penalties 
for  failing  to  register  as  u sex  offender 
at  the  misdemeanor  level,  including  a 
$ 1 .000  fine  and  a one-year  jail  sentence. 
“The  act  is  essentially  a voluntary  reg- 
istration act."  said  Harwell.  “If  the  like- 
lihood of  being  a victim  of  vigilantism 
is  u big  issue  with  an  individual  of- 
fender. than  there  really  is  no  reason 
for  them  to  regi.ster.” 

Some  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
also  concerned  about  having  local  resi- 
dents "outed"  as  convicted  sex  offend- 
ers. In  San  Juan  County,  Sheriff 
Michael  David^n  said  the  high  num- 
ber of  sex  offenders  in  the  jurisdiction 
has  put  pressure  on  local  lawmakers  to 
pass  a version  of  Megan's  Law. 

As  a sheriff's  department,  he  told 
LEN.  the  agency  is  somewhat  more 
protective  of  "con.slitutional  rights." 
Davidson  said  he  would  like  not  to  have 
to  label  someone  in  perpetuity  for  a 
mistake  they  had  made.  But  then  again, 
when  it  comes  to  pedophiles,  he  said, 
"you  don' t find  a whole  lot  of  them  that 
have  been  rehabilitated.” 

Davidson  said  he  had  mixed  feel- 
ings about  the  legislation.  "Some 
people,  you  go  out  and  label  them  and 
•it  creates  harm  and  they  really  arc  not  a 
danger,  but  there  arc  others  who  arc.” 
he  said. 


The  floor 
is  yours. . . 

LEN  invites  readers  to  sound  off  on  topi- 
cal issues  of  the  day  , by  sending  commen- 
taries and  letters  to  the  “Forum"  section. 
For  details  on  submission  guidelines,  call 
the  editor  at  (212)  237-8442. 
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41  shots  heard  round  the  world: 


Tremors  from  shooting  rock  the  NYPD 


Continued  frum  Page  1 
nearly  40,000  people  were  slopped  and 
fnsked  because  the  Strecl  Crimes  of- 
ficer mistakenly  believed  ihcy  were 
carrying  guns. 

According  loa  lawsuit  filed  m early 
March  by  the  National  Congress  for 
Puerto  Rican  Rights,  the  slop-and-fnsks 
are  tantamount  to  racial  profiling  — a 
charge  that  has  been  vigorously  denied 
by  Mayor  Rudolph  W.  Giuliani  and 
Police  Commissioner  Howard  Safir. 
The  lawsuit,  which  .seeks  unspecified 
damages  against  the  city,  accuses  offi- 
cials of  requiring  officers  to  meet 
monthly  quota.s  for  arrests  and  weap- 
ons seizures,  and  claims  that  race  and 
national  origin  are  an  "integra]  part"  of 
the  Street  Crime  Unit's  policy.  The  suit 
asks  that  the  department  be  ordered  to 
improve  training,  screening  and  super- 
vision of  the  overwhelmingly  white 
Street  Crime  Unit's  380  officers. 

Training  and  supervision  have  been 
of  concern  to  some  commanders,  who 
noted  privately  that  the  accelerated 
build-up  of  the  unit  in  1997wasarisky 
move.  The  nmes  reported.  The  build- 
up would  make  it  harder,  they  said,  for 
unit  supervisors  to  administer  the  kind 
of  quality  control  needed  for  officers 
assigned  to  such  a volatile  job. 


Established  in  1971.  the  Strecl 
Crimes  Unit  was  not  considered  a 
choice  assignment  until  1 994,  when  a 
"zero  tolerance"  policy  toward  quality- 
of-life  offenses  was  adopted  by  Giuliani 
and  ihen-Policc  Commissioner  VN^Iliam 
J.  Bratton.  Officers  inside  the  unit  said 
that  under  Bratton  they  were  instructed 
to  be  more  aggressive,  Tlie  unit  also 
increased  its  use  of  decoy  cops  to  cap- 
ture criminals  who  preyed  on  cabdriv- 
ers,  tourists  and  prostitutes. 

Before  the  expansion  two  years  ago. 
however,  candidates  for  the  all-volun- 
teer unit  underwent  intensive  screening, 
with  nearly  half  of  them  were  rejected. 
Most  of  the  training  was  done  on  the 
job,  with  experienced  officers 
mentoring  those  who  were  newly  as- 
signed, The  interview  process  was 
shortened  after  1 997,  police  command- 
ers say.  and  the  influx  of  new  recruits 
made  it  impossible  to  send  each  of  them 
out  with  veteran  partners. 

All  of  the  officers  involved  in  the 
Diallo  shooting  joined  the  Street  Crimes 
Unit  after  its  expansion.  Three  of  the 
officers  — Carroll,  McMellon  and  Boss 
— have  been  involved  in  previous 
shootings.  Carroll  and  McMellon  were 
found  to  have  acted  properly  in  the  ear- 
lier incident.  As  of  this  issue’s  dateline. 


Boss's  case  was  still  under  review  by 
the  Brooklyn  District  Attorney’s  office. 

In  response  to  criticisms,  city  offi- 
cials have  been  quick  to  point  out  that 
police-involved  shootings  have  actually 
declined  in  the  past  year.  Giuliani  used 
graphs  to  show  that  NYPD  officers  fired 
856  shots  in  1 998,  compared  with  1 .040 
the  year  before.  The  number  of  fatal 
shootings  by  officers  last  year  was  19 
— the  lowest  figure  since  1985.  The 
statistics  came  from  the  Mayor’s  Man- 
agement Report,  a semiannual  self- 
evaluation  required  by  the  City  Char- 
ter. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  immediately 
following  the  Diallo  shooting,  protests 
and  counter-protests  were  held  through- 
out Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  by  activ- 
ists and  police  alike.  In  the  heart  of  the 
city's  financial  district,  approximately 
1,500  protesters  led  by  the  local  fire- 
brand Rev.  Al  Sharpion  demonstrated 
in  front  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. Sharpton  and  fellow  black  cler- 
gymen Wyatt  Tee  Walker  and  Herbert 
Daughtry  were  among  nearly  a dozen 
men  and  women  charged  with  disor- 
derly conduct.  Nineteen  people  were 
arrested  for  staging  a sit-in  in  a related 
protest  in  front  of  the  nearby  Merrill 
Lynch  Building,  Diallo’s  street  was  ef- 
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fectively  blocked  off  by  more  than 
1 ,000  demonstrators  calling  for  the  ar- 
rest of  the  four  officers  involved. 

It  wasn't  long  before  community 
reaction  to  the  Diallo  shooting  stung 
New  York’s  Finest,  as  more  than  150 
off-duty  officers  convciged  on  the  Man- 
hattan offices  of  The  New  Yorker  maga- 
zine, demanding  an  apology  from  its 
editors  for  a cartoon  that  depicted  an 
officer  taking  practice  shots  at  civilian 
targets  at  an  old-fashioned  arcade 
booth.  A sign  on  the  booth  read:  "41 
shots  10  cents." 

The  cartoon,  which  appeared  in  hill 
color  on  the  cover  of  the  magazine’s 
March  8 issue,  outraged  the  Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent  Association  and  provoked 
an  angry  response  from  Police  Com- 
missioner Howard  Safir.  Acting  PBA 
president  James  Savage  called  it 
“grossly  offensive,"  The  four  officers, 
he  said,  felt  horrible  about  the  tragedy. 
“It’s  a totally  irresponsible  depiction  of 
police,  especially  the  ones  waiting  to 
go  before  the  grand  jury,”  Savage  told 
Newsday. 

In  a statement,  Safir  said  The  New 
Yorker  should  apologize  not  only  to  the 
NYPD,  but  also  to  the  widows  and 
families  of  those  officers  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  making  the  city  a 
safer  place.  One  sign  at  the  demonstra- 
tion bore  the  names  of  slain  police  of- 
ficers over  the  inscription,  “New  Yorker 
Magazine:  These  Murdered  Police  Of- 
ficers Never  Made  Your  Cover." 

During  the  past  weeks,  a Bronx 
grand  jury  has  heard  testimony  from  the 
city’s  chief  medical  examiner,  paramed- 
ics. members  of  the  department's  Crime 
Scene  Unit  and  FBI  ballistics  experts. 
Federal  agents  are  conducting  their  own 
investigation,  which  could  lead  to  the 
four  officers  being  charged  under  Fed- 
eral law  with  violating  Diallo’s  civil 
rights.  Using  laser  pointers  to  measure 
the  distances  between  where  the  shell 
casings  landed  and  where  the  victim 
fell,  the  FBI  is  creating  a three-dimen- 
sional computer  animation  model  that 
would  depict  the  trajectories  of  each  of 
the  gunshots,  especially  the  9mm  slugs 
that  hit  the  victim  19  times.  It  is  still 
not  known  which  of  the  officers  fired 
the  shot  that  pierced  Diallo’s  aorta. 

Public  Advocate  Mark  Green,  the 
city’s  No.  2 official,  has  also  launched 
an  investigation.  A group  of  law  en- 
forcement experts  he  has  enlisted  to 
study  alleged  police  misconduct  will 
review  750  police  disciplinary  cases  he 
obtained  in  a two-year  court  battle  with 
the  Giuliani  Administration.  Said 
Green:  “The  41  bullets  not  only  killed 
an  innocent  man,  they  also  killed  the 
innocent  notion  that  the  great  accom- 
plishments that  have  been  made  in 
crime  reduction  have  come  without  any 
social  cost.” 

Green's  seven-member  panel  in- 
cludes Richard  Abom.  a past  president 
of  Handgun  Control  Inc.  and  a Man- 
hattan assistant  district  attorney;  Dan 
Johnston,  a former  chief  prosecutor  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  ex-member  of 
the  city’s  Civilian  Complaint  Review 
Board;  Arnold  Kriss.  a former  assistant 
district  attorney  in  Brooklyn  and  NYPD 
deputy  commissioner  for  trials;  and 
Theodore  Shaw,  associate  director  and 
counsel  to  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
and  Education  Fund. 

There  is  a growing  perception  in 
minority  communities  that  some  police 
officers  are  “out  of  control”  and  are  tar- 
geting blacks  and  Hispanics,  Green  told 
the  Chief-Leader,  a local  Civil  Service 


newspaper.  Green’s  office  won  an  Oc- 
tober 1 998  Supreme  Court  decision  af- 
ter being  denied  access  to  police  disci- 
plinary records  by  Giuliani  and  Safir. 

But  the  Diallo  shooting  has  br^ughi 
more  to  the  forefront  than  just  angry 
accusations  and  dissension.  It  has 
opened  the  door  to  a renewed  focus  on 
boosting  minority  representation  within 
the  ranks,  mainly  through  what  the 
NYPD  and  city  officials  hope  will  be 
more  city  residents  at  roll  call. 

There  can  be  little  argument  about 
the  department’s  lack  of  racial  diver- 
sity. Although  the  NYPD  has  experi- 
enced record  expansion  of  its  ranks  in 
recent  years,  it  remains  overwhelm- 
ingly white  — 67.4  percent  in  a city 
with  a white  population  of  43.4  percent, 
according  to  the  department  and  1990 
census  figures.  All  but  26  of  449  cap- 
tains are  white,  and  there  are  only  9 
black  and  10  Hispanic  inspectors  and 
chiefs  among  the  237  who  occupy  the 
topmost  echelons  of  the  NYPD. 

Only  in  San  Diego  and  Phoenix  are 
there  higher  percentages  of  white  of- 
ficers. and  both  cities  have  greater  pro- 
portions of  white  residents. 

GiuUani  dismissed  an  earlier  recom- 
mendation. made  by  a panel  he  had 
appointed  in  1997  in  the  wake  of  the 
Louima  case,  that  the  city  impose  resi- 
dence requirements  on  police.  The 
Mayor  and  Safir  instead  unveiled  a 
package  of  proposals  aimed  at  attract- 
ing city  residents  to  the  force  by  sweet- 
ening the  pot. 

In  an  effort  to  attract  more  New 
Yorkers,  (he  NYPD  will  grant  a resi- 
dency credit  on  promotional  exams  for 
lieutenants  and  captains  — the  same 
five-point  bonus  given  to  applicants  on 
the  police  officer  entrance  test.  As  an 
incentive  to  keep  officers  already  liv- 
ing in  the  city  from  moving  to  subur- 
ban counties,  the  department  plans  to 
offer  them  down  payments  to  buy 
homes  in  the  five  boroughs.  The  ben- 
efit could  take  the  form  of  an  interest.- 
ftee  loan  or  an  outright  cash  grant. 

"1  don’t  think  that  police  officers 
should  have  to  live  in  the  city,”  said 
Giuliani.  “But  even  if  I did.  it’s  not  go- 
ing to  happen.  You’re  asking  legisla- 
tors ftom  piher  parts  of  the  state  to  deny 
their  residents  jobs,  and  they’re  not 
going  to  do  that.  It’s  an  irrelevant  dis- 
cussion.” 

Union  leaders,  however,  are  decid- 
edly unenthusiastic  about  the  proposed 
promotional  credits.  While  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Sergeants’  Benevolent  As- 
sociation, Joseph  V.  Toal,  said  his  or- 
ganization would  not  mount  a legal 
challenge,  he  predicted  that  those  mem- 
bers who  are  adversely  affected  would 
bring  a lawsuit.  The  playing  field,  he 
told  The  Chief-Leader,  should  be  level 
for  everybody,  not  just  city  residents. 

The  NYPD  is  also  creating  a career 
path  for  Traffic  Enforcement  Agents 
and  School  Safety  Agents,  establishing 
a promotional  exam  to  police  officer  for 
these  titles.  Employees  in  those  divi- 
sions include  a far  greater  proportion 
of  blacks  and  females  than  exists  in  the 
uniformed  ranks. 

There  are  other  incentives  included 
in  the  proposal  aimed  at  attracting  mi- 
nority officers  to  posts  where  they 
would  have  more  interaction  with  the 
public,  including  the  Street  Crimes 
Unit.  Minority  officers,  said  Safir,  now 
seek  assignment  to  the  Narcotics  Divi- 
sion because  of  the  opportunity  to  win 
a detective’s  gold  shield  after  18 
months. 
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Radical  change  urged  to  rid  Brit 
police  of  “institutional  racism” 


Continued  from  Page  1 
crs  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Paul  Condon  were  rac- 
ist. Condon  refused  during  the  inquiry’s 
hearing  to  accept  the  concept,  claim- 
ing it  painted  every  officer  with  the 
same  brush. 

In  a remark  that  was  believed  to  be 
aimed  at  the  Police  Commissioner,  the 
report  stales  that  any  senior  officer  who 
cannot  accept  the  notion  of  insiimtional 
racism  will  find  it  ‘'extremely  difficult" 
to  work  "in  the  way  that  policing  by 
consent  demands.”  Condon  has  since 
embraced  the  report’s  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations — and  kept  his  job. 

While  the  Macpherson  Report  did 
not  explicitly  call  for  Condon’s  resig- 
nation. it  look  him  to  task  for  accept- 
ing at  face  value  an  internal  review  that 
covered  up  mistakes  in  the  botched 
police  investigation  into  Lawrence's 
murder.  The  report  also  criticized  his 
operational  performance  and  his  "em- 
phasis on  individual  racists  and  indi- 
vidual malpractice." 

The  Commissioner,  whose  seven- 
year  term  ends  in  January,  said  he 
would  not  step  down  following  the  criti- 
cal report,  saying  morale  within  the  Met 
would  collapse  if  he  allowed  himself 
to  become  the  scapegoat  for  police  fail- 
ings and  the  public  reaction  to  them.  “1 
could  have  retired  18  months  ago  and 
gone  away  quietly  on  a full  pension." 
he  said.  “I  chose  to  see  this  through.” 

There  has.  in  fact,  been  widespread 
criticism  of  a policy  which  has  allowed 
officers  guilty  of  misconduct  to  retire 
with  their  pensions  intact.  A number  of 

Forum: 


those  involved  in  the  Lawrence  case 
have  made  use  of  the  policy  to  their 
benefit.  Home  Secretary  Jack  Straw, 
whose  office  oversees  the  police  ser- 
vice, said  he  is  considering  legislation 
that  would  cut  the  pensions  of  officers 
convicted  of  serious  disciplinary  of- 
fenses by  as  much  as  75  percent. 

Among  the  recommendations  made 
by  Maepherson's  report  is  that  an  im- 
mediate inspection  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  be  made  to  restore 
public  confidence.  According  to  a re- 
cent poll  conducted  by  the  organization 
Gallup  for  a London  newspaper.  60 
percent  of  those  interviewed  said  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  way  police  do 
their  job  — a drop  of  14  percentage 
points  from  the  level  of  10  years  ago. 
A third  of  those  questioned  also  said 
they  believed  police  treated  blacks  and 
Asians  worse  than  they  did  whites. 

It  also  calls  for  police  departments 
to  reflect  the  ethnic  mix  of  the  commu- 
nities they  serve.  Minorities  represent 
just  2 percent  of  London’s  police  force, 
despite  making  up  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  population.  In  the  country 
as  a whole,  minorities  constitute  S per- 
cent of  the  population,  but  just  2 per- 
cent of  all  British  poUce  officers.  Of  the 
860  black  and  Asian  police  officers  who 
belong  to  the  Metropolitan  Police,  only 
24  hold  a rank  of  inspector  or  above, 
and  just  20  are  sergeants,  according  to 
Insp.  Leroy  Logan,  chairman  of  the 
National  Black  Police  Association. 

Other  proposed  changes  would 
make  individual  officers  liable  for  dam- 
ages up  to  $800,000  for  racist  behav- 


“Nobody’s  shooting  at  me” 


MAY 

15-16.  Ihctical  Knife  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  CQC  Service  Group.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

17'18.  Civil  Remedies  for  Nuisance  Abate- 
ment. Presented  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation ofChiefsof  PoLcc.  Worcester.  Mass. 

17-18.  Mentoring  for  tbe  Retention  of 
Women  & Minority  Public  Safety  Person- 
nel. Presented  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

17-18.  Career  Development.  E^esenled  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  Keene.  N.H. 

17-20.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute.  Mt. 
Laurel.  N.J. 

17-21.  Motorcycle  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tbchnol- 
ogy  & Management.  Bellevue,  Wash.  SS2S. 

17-21. 21st  International  Asian  Organized 
Crime  Conference.  Hosted  by  the  Ramsey 
County,  Minn.,  Sheriffs  Department.  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  $275. 

17-21.  Juvenile  Justice  Update.  Presented 
by  the  Delinquency  Control  Institute.  Los 
Angeles. 

17-21.  Crime  Analysis.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
Richardson.  Tbxas.  $495. 

17-21.  Hale  Crimes.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Institute,  College  of  Lake 
County.  Grayslake,  III. 

17-28.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Ibchnology  & Management.  Tampa,  Fla. 
$695. 

17- 28.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Lake 
Worth,  Fla.  $695. 

18- 21.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Bangor,  Maine. 

18-21.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Inslilule. 
Halifax.  Nova  Scotia. 

20-21.  Tourism,  Crime  & Security.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 


CQC  Service  Group,  Kingsbury  Lane, 
Billerica,  MA  01862,  (617)  667-5591. 

Criminal  Justice  Institute,  College  of  Lake 
County,  19351  W.  Washington  St,. 
Grayslake.lL60030-ll98  (847)223-6601. 
exl,  2937  Fax:  (847)  548-3384.  E-rnaif 
rubel@clc. cc.il. u.s. 

Crisis  Prevention  lnstitule,331S-K  North 
124ihSl„  Brookfield.  WI 53005. 1-800-558- 
8976.  Fax;  (414)  783-5906.  E-mail: 
info@crisisprevention.com  Web 
<www.crisisprcveniion.com>. 

Delinquency  Control  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
77902.  Los  Angeles,  CA  90099-3334.  (2 1 3) 
743-2497.  Fax;  (213)  743-2313. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC,  P.O.  Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035. 
(860)  653-0788.  E-mail:  dhutch@snel.net. 
Web:  <http'7/www.patriotweb.com/hlel>. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Ronda.  4567  St. 
Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville.  FL  32216. 
(904)  646-2722. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  P.O  Box  90976,  Washington.  DC 
20090-0976.  1-800-THE  lACP  Fax:  (703) 


Chiefs  of  Police.  Detroit. 

22-23.  Ibclical  Knife  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  CQC  Service  Group.  Concord, 
N.H. 

24-25.  Excellence  in  the  FTO  Program. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Manetia,  Ga. 

24-26.  Gang  Investigation,  Suppression  & 
Prosecution  Ibchniques.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. Knoxville.  Tenn. 

24-26.  Investigation  of  High  Tech  A 
Internet  Crime.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Ches- 
terfield, Va. 

24-26.  Fraud  Investigation  Methods.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Investigation  Traimng  Insti- 
tute. Chicago. 

24-27.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Nashua.  N.H.. 

24-27.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

24-27.  Nonviolent  Crisis  Intervention.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Crisis  Prevention  Institute. 
Towson,  Md. 

24-28.  Managing  Criminal  Investigators 
& Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management.  Jack- 
sonville. Ra.  $525. 

24-28.  Management  of  the  K-9  Unit  Pre- 
sented by  the  Inslilule  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $595. 

24- 28.  Investigative  Interview  Techniques 
for  Internal  Affairs  Officers.  Presented  by 
ihe  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville,  Ra.  $525. 

25- 28.  Technologies  & Tools  for  Public 
Safety  in  the  21sl  Century.  Presented  by 
the  National  Inslilule  of  Justice.  Orlando, 
Ra. 

27-28.  Tracing  Illegal  Proceeds.  Presented 
by  the  Investigation  Training  Inslilule  Chi- 
cago. 


To  see  your  nexf  spof)sored  event 
listed  here,  send  details  to  the 
editor. 


836-4543.  Web:  <www  lheiacp.org>. 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P O.  Box 
770579.  Orlando,  FL  32877-0579.  (407) 
816-7273.  Fax:  (407)  816-7232.  Web; 
<www.investigationtrainjng.com>. 

National  Institute  of  Justice,  National  Law 
Enforcemenl  & Corrections  Technology 
Cenler.  Alin.:  Michelle  Healy.  (301)  641- 
6908,  or  Russ  Hauck.  (407)  381-8255  Web 
<hilp;//www.nlectc,org> 

National  White  Collar  Crime  Center,  1 1 
Commerce  Dr..  Suite  200,  Moiganlown,  WV 
26505. 1-800-221-4424.  exl.  45-  Fax:  (304) 
291-2282.  Web.  <www. summit. nw3c.oig> 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  PO.  Box  57350, 
Babson  Park.  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  237- 
4724  Web:  <hup;//www.tiac-nei/uscrs/ 
gburke/neilcm.html> 

Ramsey  County  Sheriff's  Department, 
Attn.  IA(3CC,  1 4 W.  Kellogg  Blvd..  St.  Paul. 
MN  55102.  1-800-441-9387.  E-mail; 
lAOCC@co.ramsey.mn.us. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
P.O.  Box  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707.  (972)  664-3471.  Fax:  (972)  699-7 1 72. 
Web:  <htlpyAveb2  airmail  ne(/slf/slei.hlmJ> 


Continued  from  Page  8 

protected  rights  need  not  be  mutually 

exclusive. 

Police  Department  policies,  proce- 
dures and  guidelines  can  be  linked  to 
many  of  the  facts  already  known  and 
reported  in  the  press.  These  policies 
affect  all  police  officers  and  may  pro- 
vide systemic  insight  into  the  actions 
of  these  four  officers  on  Feb.  4.  For 
example: 

1 The  9mm  handgun  recently  re- 
placed the  .38  revolver  — a policy  de- 
cision (hat  influenced  the  number  of 
shots  before  reloading.  A police  officer 
would  have  to  stop  twice  to  reload  a 
revolver  in  order  to  fire  16  shots  from 
the  weapon. 

H It  was  a policy  decision  to  load 
ihe  9mm  handgun  with  a 15-round 
magazine,  chamber  one  round,  eject  the 
magazine,  refill  the  magazine  and  re- 
insert the  magazine  to  provide  16- 
shooting  capacity. 

1]  The  decision  to  replace  uniformed 
community  police  officers  with  proac- 
tive police  officers  in  street  clothes  was 
a policy  decision. 

1 The  selection  of  officers  using  the 
number  of  arrests  as  a criterion  was  a 
policy  decision. 

1 The  selection  of  ”high-violence 
neighborhoods”  is  a policy  decision,  (it 
is  unclear  how  these  neighborhoods  arc 
identified  or  if  the  community  agrees 
with  the  designation.) 

$I  Police  policy  appears  to  encour- 
age the  Street  Crime  Unit’s  motto,  "We 
own  the  night,"  while  the  department 
paints  "Courtesy,  Professionalism  and 
Respect"  on  the  outside  of  all  marked 


vehicles. 

^ Amadou  Diallo  was  nut  armed 
with  anything  other  than  a pager  and  a 
wallet.  A policy  decision  must  have 
been  made  to  release  information  re- 
garding guns  seized,  reductions  in 
shootings  and  danger  to  the  officers,  to 
serve  as  mitigating  factors. 

H While  data  demonstrate  police  re- 
straint. three  of  the  four  officers  in  this 
incident  have  had  pnor  shootings.  A 
policy  decision  deployed  these  officers 
at  that  time  and  to  (hat  location,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  find  illegal  weapons. 

1 The  law  authorizes  stop-and-ques- 
tion;  department  policy  may' encourage 
stop-and-frisk.  This  is  not  just  seman- 
tics. It  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  sys- 
temic question. 

Further  inquiry  would  appear  nec- 
essary to  determine  how  the  PoUce 
Department  instructs  officers  to  con- 
sider any  instrument,  including  a pager, 
that  may  be  a weapon,  and  how  lo  re- 
spond to  any  sudden  movement  that 
could  be  perceived  as  a threat.  The  AP 
report  that  (he  unit  stopped  and  frisked 
45,000  civilians  and  seized  2.072  guns 
is  particularly  troublesome  — it  sug- 
gests that  95  percent  of  the  citizens  de- 
tained by  police  were  not  engaged  in 
criminal  activity.  If  these  figures  are 
accurate  (and  The  AP  identifies  neither 
the  source  for  these  numbers  nor  the 
period  they  cover),  they  severely  ques- 
tion the  judgment  of  individual  offic- 
ers who  are  expected  lo  act  on  rea.son- 
ablc  suspicion.  The  criminal  justice 
system  will  protect  the  rights  of  the 
enminais  who  arc  arrested  for  illegal 
weapons,  as  the  evidence  will  be  sup- 


tor;  make  possible  new  prosecution  af- 
ter acquittals  in  light  of  new  evidence; 
open  up  all  aspects  of  policing  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and 
tram  all  officers,  including  investiga- 
tors and  civilians,  in  racism  awareness. 

Condon  said  he  was  "ashumed"  of 
the  way  the  Lawrence  case  had  been 
mishandled,  although  the  report,  while 
singling  out  21  officers  by  name  for 
stem  criticism,  found  no  comiption  or 
deliberate  racism  there. 

Unveiling  plans  to  rebuild  the 
department’s  rcpiiiaiion.  Condon  said 
he  would  implement  a blueprint  for 
dealing  with  hate  crimes  that  is  ex- 
pected to  be  adopted  by  police  agen- 
cies throughout  the  country.  The  force 
will  also  do  random  "racism  testing" 
that  may  involve  black  officers  going 
undercover  to  gauge  the  response  of 
officers  both  on  (he  street  and  within 
police  stations.  Officers  will  also  be 
taught  to  challenge  racist  attitudes  in 
everyday  life,  and  hold  “anti-rucism 
days"  in  IckuI  communities. 

In  light  of  mistakes  made  during  the 
first  crucial  hours  in  the  investigation 
of  Lawrence's  death,  Condon  said  new 
rapid  response  teams  will  be  fomted. 
The  Macpherson  Report  charged  that 
no  officer  of  any  rank  initiated  a log  nr 
made  a record  of  any  decisions  or  ac- 
tions taken.  Evidence  supplied  by  a 
witness  to  (he  attack  was  virtually  ig- 
nored. the  report  said,  while  police  went 
to  (he  nearest  piih  to  try  to  glean  infor- 
mation. 

"The  whole  picture  is  one  of  disar- 
ray and  uncertainty.”  said  the  repon. 


prcs.sed.  The  right-s  of  innocent  j>ersons 
may  be  routinely  violated,  but  since 
they  are  not  arrested,  there  will  be  no 
judicial  review  of  the  police  conduct. 

There  is  a significant  risk  (hat  ex- 
ternal pressure  may  have  encouraged 
police  officers  to  exceed  their  legal  au- 
thority in  ihe  bailie  lo  eliminate  all 
crime,  and  system  safeguards  have  been 
Ignored.  Crimes  of  possession  (weap- 
ons, controlled  substances)  are  particu- 
larly difficull,  since  probable  cause  to 
arrest  must  be  present  before  a scorch 
can  be  legally  conducted.  The  data  (hat 
were  presented  a.s  proof  of  ihc  effec- 
tiveness of  the  SCU  may  in  fact  be  evi- 
dence of  a sy.stcmic  problem:  Police 
responsibility  to  seize  weapons  exceeds 
their  legal  authority. 

Over  the  next  several  weeks,  addi- 
tional facts  will  gradually  cmcigc.  only 
lo  be  buned  among  the  rhetoric  of  ac- 
tivists. Politicians  will  pander  lo  par- 
ticular groups  as  they  position  them- 
selves for  future  office.  The  casual  ob- 
server will  see  headlines  over 
someone's  shoulder  on  a bus  or  sub- 
way. or  hear  the  teaser  line  while  watch- 
ing their  favorite  show  with  a promise 
of  "more  news  tonight  at  11.”  Public 
outrage  is  easily  manipulated  and  short 
lived.  The  average  citizen  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  the  truth  and  will  lose 
interest  with  the  investigation.  Consti- 
tutional safeguards  can  be  systcmically 
Ignored  and  the  public  tolerates  mis- 
takes as  long  as  the  ends  justify  the 
means. 

All  together  now:  "The  economy  is 
good.  Cnmc  is  down.  Nobody  is  shoot- 
ing at  me.” 


For  further 
information: 

Addresses  <£  phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“At  least  it’s  not  genocidal.  Now  they  are  taking  Indians  out  one  by  one.” 

— Suzan  Shown  Narjo,  president  of  the  Morning  Star  Institute,  an  Indian-rights  advocacy  group, 
commenting  on  the  fmdingsofa  new  Justice  Department  report  on  criminal  victimization 

of  Native  Americans.  (Story,  Page  I.) 


